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Bozrau (of Moab), Jer. xviii. 24. 


In entering Palestine by Jaffa, and in 
ascending the western slope of the Ju- 
dean hills, the first object that meets 
the eye of the traveler is the clear-cut 
outline of a range of mountains. It 
looms up, as he advances, into a rich 
back-ground drawn upon the blue depths 
of the Eastern sky. Softened by dis- 
tance, itis yet, by the purity of an oriental 
atmosphere, made perfectly distinct. Ol- 
ivet and the gray walls of the Holy City, 
with its domes and minarets and encom- 
passing valleys, come into view as front 
figures, and make it one of the most 


The range is made up of the moun- 
tains of Moab and Bashan, which, with 
the Jordan valley, divide the rich plains 
of Bashan from the leaner hills of Ju- 
dea. 

Bashan is a name sometimes applied 
to the entire region from the river Arnon 
on the south, to Mount Hermon at the 
north, having the Jordan for its western 
boundary, and the desert for its eastern. 
It was originally inhabited by the Reph- 
aim, a race of giants, and at the time 
of the exodus was occupied by the Am- 
monites and Moabites. But as a proper 
name it should be applied only to that 
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part of the territory which lies north of 
the river Jabbok. In taking possession 
of the promised land, Moses, the great 
leader, was instructed to fholest Moab 
and Ammon as little as possible in pass- 
ing through their provinces. They were 
the children of Lot, the son of Abra- 
ham’s brother. Such was the delicate 
regard shown to those not very reputable 
descendants of their not very exemplary 
ancestors, for the sake of his most faith- 
ful and chivalrous uncle. 

Just before the arrival of these ancient 
covenanters, in their emigrant move- 
ment out of Egypt, the Amorites, a 
Canaanitish clan, made war on the 
peaceful Moabites, took possession of 
their lands, and established a kingdom. 
Suddenly Moses appears at its southern 
gate, and knocks for a pass through the 
land by “the highway.” Sihon, the 
king, churlishly refuses it. Proud man! 
he little knew what a foe he was waking 
up against him. He did not see that 
God was allowing him, when the meas- 
ure of his wickedness was full, by an- 
other act of rapacity, to thrust himself 
into the very teeth of the retributive De- 
cree. But he makes the rash venture at 
. Jahaz with all his forces. “And Israel 
smote him with the edge of the sword, 
and possessed his land from Arnon unto 
Jabbok.” Num. xxi. 21-24. This is the 
graphic picture of the brief campaign, 
drawn by the noble leader and the in- 
spired writer. 

Then they turned from the border of 
Ammon, and went up by the way of Ba- 
shan, And Og, the king of Bashan, and 
all his people, went out to battle at Edrei. 
And they smote him and possessed his 
land also, threescore cities of the king- 
dom of Og, in Bashan. “All these cities 
were fenced with high walls, gates, and 
bars, besides unwalled towns a great 
many.” Num. xxi. 33; Deut.iii.5. Here 
are the first two marked conquests in 
this most remarkable war, —a war that 
has been more “a rock of offense” to 
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sentimental skeptics and sciolistic crit- 
ics than almost any event of sacred his- 
tory, —a war which was, indeed, filled 
with more marvels than any other, and 
which led to more marked results. It 
was the first great religious war the 
world had ever seen. And it planted 
the church, a young, vigorous, and theo- 
cratic nation, in the commercial and ge- 
ographical center of the world, and made 
it the source of moral illumination. It 
is one of the minor marvels which some 
count a fiction, that Og, the king of Ba- 
shan, should require an iron bedstead, 
or coffin, as some read it, for his re- 
pose either in death or sleep, thirteen 
and a half feet long, and six broad. But 
the explanation is given with the state- 
ment. He was “a remnant of the 
giants,” one of the last of the Rephaim 
encountered by Chedorlaomer and his 
confederate kings, at Ashteroth-Kar- 
naim, on their way to the battle with the 
kings of Sodom and Gomorrah, some 
four hundred years before. 

This is the first time that history 
makes mention of walled cities; and 
that in this little province of Bashan, 
not so large as the State of New Hamp- 
shire, ¢hreescore of them should all at 
once appear on its pages, seems incred- 
ible, and by many is believed to be fabu- 
lous. But recent explorations show, as 
in similar allegations of error in the Bi- 
ble statements, that the error is with the 
critics, and not the writers. Until within 
a few years, very little has been known 
of this most interesting part of Palestine. 
It was the gateway of entrance for the 
holy people to the holy land, and the 
scene of their first conquests; yet how 
unknown! Every mountain and valley and 
wall and well on the west side of the 
Jordan has-been often minutely sur- 
veyed and described ; but with the ex- 
ception of three or four travelers, no foot 
but the wild Bedouin’s has trodden the 
rich plains and fertile hills of Bashan on 
the east side. The climate is almost un- 
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equaled in salubrity. No fields are more 
fruitful than those stretching from Edrei 
to Mount Hermon. It is pre-eminently 
the land that “floweth with milk and 
honey.” The soil is richer, and the fo- 
liage fresher and greener, and more 
abundant, than in any other part of Pal- 
estine. It is for this reason that it was 
called Bashan, —a term which denotes 
fertility, or fatness. And in the ancient 
versions of the Bible it is not rendered 
as a proper name, but only as expressive 
of the peculiar richness of the black, 
deep soil. : 

This fact relieves the seeming incred- 
ibility of the statement respecting the 
number and the size of the cities and 
towns. Such a soil naturally attracted 
cultivators and herdsmen, increased pop- 
ulation, and built up cities and smaller cen- 
ters of activity. But in the later centu- 
ries Mohammedan fanaticism and Ish- 
maelitish rapacity have kept back the 
foot of civilized man from this garden of 
the East. 

As this was the part of the holy 
land first taken possession of by the 
holy people, so it was the first that was 
taken from them. Bordering on the 
peaceful kingdoms of the north and 
east, it was the gateway for those im- 
mense Syrian, Assyrian, and Baby- 
lonian armies that successively broke 
in upon the seceded tribes, and finally 
carried them all into captivity. 

Rev. Mr. Porter, in his admirable work 
“The Giant Cities of Bashan,” has done 
much to open to the Christian world 
this hitherto almost unknown region. 
Its complete isolation, its pure oriental- 
ism, he says, constitute one of its pecu- 
liarities, and one of its greatest charms. 
“ The old walled cities and the huge gates, 
the temples and dwelling-houses, though 
mostly uninhabited, remain, in a great 
degree, as they were five thousand years 
ago.” Some of those cities have from 
two to five hundred houses still perfect, 
“but not a man to dwell in them.” Mr. 
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Porter counted at one time some thirty 
cities and towns scattered over the vast 
plain, many of them as perfect as when 
they were built, and yet for more than 
five centuries there has not been, he 
says, a single inhabitant in one of them. 

“Many people might have thought, and 
a few still believe, that there was a large 
amount of eastern exaggeration in the 
language of Moses, when describing the 
conquest of this country three thousand 
years ago. But no man who has trav- 
ersed Bashan, or who has climbed the 
hill of Salcah, will ever again venture to 
bring such a charge against the sacred 
historian. The walled cities with their 
ponderous gates of stone are there now, 
as they were when the Israelites in- 
vaded the land. . . There are the roads, 
once thronged with the teeming popula- 
tion ; there are the fields they inclosed 
and cultivated; there are the terraces 
they built up; there are the vineyards 
and orchards they planted, —all alike des- 
olate ; not poetically or ideally, but liter- 
ally, ‘without man, and without inhabi- 
tant, and without beast.’ ” 

That a few such cities and towns might 
spring up at that early period in this rich 
agricultural and growing region, one can 
hardly imagine. But that chreescore of 
them, with unwalled towns a great many, 
should be grouped together in this little 
nook, so far outside of civilization, with 
no manufactures, no rivers or railroads, 
and next to no commerce, — this is 
strange. But it is no more strange than 
true. Mr. Porter and Mr. Graham saw 
many of them with their own eyes ; and 
Mr. Porter tested a list of more than one 
hundred of them by actual exploration, 
and found it correct, though not com- 
plete. 

Of one of these old cities, Bethgamul, 
Mr. Graham says: “I wandered about 
quite alone in the old streets ; I entered, 
one by one, the old houses, went up- 
stairs, visited the rooms, and in short 
made a careful examination of the whole 
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place; but so perfect was every street, 
every house, every room, that I almost 
fancied I was in a dream, wandering 
alone in this city of the dead, seeing all 
perfect, yet not hearing a sound.” 

Think of these travelers riding through 
the streets of those old giant cities, si- 
lent at noon-day as at dead of night, 
looking through half-open doors into 
those desolate habitations, where the 
ring of their horses’ feet startled many a 
wild tenant; where “owls flapped their 
wings around the gray towers, daws 
shrieked as they flew away from the 
house-tops ; where foxes ran out and in 
among shattered dwellings, and two 
jackals rushed from an open door and 
scampered off along the street before 
us.” How literal is the fulfillment of 
the graphic prediction of Isaiah, “Wild 
beasts of the desert shall lie there; and 
their houses shall be full of doleful crea- 
tures ; and owls shall dwell there, and 
satyrs shall dance there.” 

Here is Kenath, that Nobah took, 
“with the villages thereof, and called it 
Nobah after his name.” Here is Sal- 
cah, which Joshua mentions as the east- 
ern limit of the kingdom of Og, with its 
tower-clad hills. Here is Bozrah, the 
stronghold of Bashan, with nearly five 
miles of ruins, massive walls, palaces, 
theaters, temples, churches, mosques, 
and triumphal arches. Once it was the 
proud capital of a rich Roman province. 
Later it became a metropolitan see, with 
a primate and thirty-three bishops, and 
it had some waning splendor as a Mo- 
hammedan city. “But judgment has 
come upon Bozrah.” It sat a queen in 
the midst of tributary cities and vil- 
lages in the fertile plains of Bashan. It 
is now a ruin: “For I have sworn by 
myself, saith the Lord, that Bozrah shall 
become a desolation, a reproach, a waste, 
and a curse.” 

The architecture of these lone, dead cit- 
ies is as peculiar as it is ancient. Deep 
down underneath layers of Saracenic, 
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Roman, and Grecian ruins at Bozrah, 
are found the massive stone abodes of 
the primitive inhabitants. Above them 
lies a classic temple, beautiful in its . 
ruins, with sculptured doorways, and 
Greek and Arabic inscriptions, marking 
it as having been used both for Chris- 
tian and Mohammedan worship. Near 
by stands a ruined mosque, in the style 
of the old Roman halls of justice, which 
were converted by the early Chris- 
tians, at Rome and elsewhere, into basil- 
icas or churches. This mosque may 
have been originally one of these halls. 
The roof rests on splendid colonnades, 
and the immense pillars are of white 
marble, in the Corinthian style, and of 
great beauty. It is called the Mosque 
of Omar, in honor of the great library- 
burning caliph. 

Kenath seems to have been a city of 
temples. It was called Canatha by the . 
Greeks, and Kunawat bythe Arabs. Con- 
fused heaps of rubbish, on a near view, 
says Mr. Porter, presented “the ruins 
of a magnificent edifice upon a broad, 
beautiful terrace. The doorway was 
gracefully sculptured with an entwining 
vine, full of fruit and foliage, with lilies 
and roses intermingled. Around the 
court are cloisters, supported by grace- 
ful Ionic columns. To the north pro- 
jects what seems to have been a hea- 
then temple, built before the Mosaic 
invasion. ‘The graceful pillars and 
sculptured pediment and cornice, with its 
garland of flowers, lie in shapeless heaps 
beneath the shade of oak-trees, and al- 
most concealed by thorns and thistles.” 

About a quarter of a mile west of the 
city is another temple on an artificial 
platform, which was entirely surrounded 
and supported by the most chaste and 
elegant Corinthian columns in the style 
of the Parthenon on the Acropolis at 
Athens. “Many of the columns,” says 
Mr. Porter, “have fallen, and the walls 
are much shattered ; but enough remains 
to make this one of the most picturesque 
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ruins in the whole country. In no other 
city in Palestine did I see so many 
statues as there are here. A colossal 
head of Ashteroth, sadly broken, lies 
before a little temple, of which probably 
it was once the chief idol. The cres- 
cent moon, which gave the goddess the 
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name Carnaim (‘two-horned’), is still on 
her brow.” From this fragment Mr. P. 
infers that Kenath (Kunawat) is the 
ancient Ashteroth-Karnaim where the 
kings of the East smote the Rephaim, 
on their way to meet the kings of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, mentioned in Gen. xiv. 5. 


TEMPLE AT KENATH. 


“Never before,” says Mr. P., “had I 
looked on a scene which nature and art 
and destruction had so combined toadorn. 
4 Here were hill and vale, wooded 
slopes and wild secluded glens, frown- 
ing cliffs and battlemented hights, moss- 
grown ruins and groups of tapering col- 
umns, springing up from among the huge 
oaks of Bashan. . . The fresh foliage hides 
defects and enhances the beauty of stately 
portico and massive wall, while luxuriant 
creepers twine around the pillars and 
wreathe the volutes of the capitals with 
garlands.” 

But the Cyclopean habitations of the 
giant cultivators of this rich soil are 
more remarkable than these ruined pal- 
aces and temples. They are far more 
ancient than the temples, and in a much 


better state of preservation. They were 
old when Moses found them thirty-three 
hundred years ago. Many of them are 
as perfect to-day as if finished yester- 
day. How is this singular durability 
accounted for? Partly by the style of 
architecture, which is very simple and 
solid; partly also by the material of 
which they are built, the native basalt, a 
dark iron-granite that never decays; and 
partly from their isolation. There are 
no so ancient human habitations on the 
face of the earth, and for a thousand 
years some of them have been without 
an occupant. The walls are from five 
to eight feet thick, of large, square 
blocks, fitted close without cement or 
mortar. The roofs are flat, and made 
of thick stone slabs reaching from wall 
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to wall, supported by an arch in the mid- 
dle, and an inside cornice. The win- 
dows are of stone, and turn on stone piv- 
ots in sockets cut in the wal’, and are 
opened to let in the light and air, and 
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shut to keep out the rain. The houses 
are warm in cold weather, and cool in 
warm; their thick walls never being 
heated through by the hottest summer 
sun. 
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How can such structures decay? Of 
a material that blunts the sharp teeth of 
Time, and firm as the everlasting hills, 
why should they not antedate every oth- 
er structure for human abode? “ These 
buildings,” says Ritter, “remain as an 
eternal witness of the conquest of Ba- 
shan by Jehovah.” 

Moses speaks of these cities as “fenced 
with high walls, gates and bars.” These 
gates and the doors of the houses are in 
the same massive style of solidity and 
durability. Mr. Porter measured a door 
in Kerioth which was nine feet high and 
four and a half wide, and nearly a foot 
‘thick, —one solid slab of basalt. The 
folding gates of the cities were much 
larger. Some of the doors are as ele- 
gant as they are durable, with sculp- 
tured panels and fretted moldings, and 


wreaths of flowers, with the entwining 


vine and the ripening fruit. There, too, 
is the lock for the “‘ brazen bar,” or key, 
which men then carried ‘on the shoul- 
der,” and not in the pocket, as in this 
occidental and modern world. 


The sacred writer incidentally speaks 
of Bashan as once the land of “ giants.” 
And these Cyclopean walls and gates 
and doors, more than three thousand 
years after, witness the truth of the 
statement. These old houses were built 
for a kind of eternity, as well as for 
safety, and with a solidity and strength 
which proclaim both the architects and 
occupants to have been giants. Mr. 
Graham, who explored this part of the 
holy land very carefully, writes: “When 
we find, one after another, great stone 
cities, walled and unwalled, with stone 
gates, and so crowded together that it 
becomes almost a matter of wonder how 
all the people could have lived in so 
small a place ; when we see houses built 
of such huge and massive stones that 
no force which can be brought against 
them in that country could ever batter 
them down; when we find rooms in 
these houses so large and lofty that 
many of them would be considered fine 
rooms in a palace in Europe ; and, lastly, 
when we find some of these towns bear- 
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ing the very names which cities in that 
very country bore before the Israelites 
came out of Egypt, I think we can not 
help feeling the strongest conviction 
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that we have before us the cities of the 
Rephaim, of which we read in the Book 
of Deuteronomy.” 

But isolation and desolation are now 
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written on these habitations and these 
hill-sides and valleys of Bashan. “The 
land is utterly emptied, and utterly 
spoiled.” And why this waste and 
spoliation? Because “they have trans- 
gressed the laws, changed the ordi- 
nances, and broken the everlasting cov- 
enant.” 

“Therefore hath the curse devoured 
the earth, and they that dwell therein 
are desolate; therefore the inhabitants 
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of the earth are burned, and few men 
are left.” ‘“ Give wings unto Moab, that 
it may flee and get away; for the cities 
thereof shall be desolate, without any to 
dwell therein. And judgment is come 
upon the plain country, upon Kerioth 
and upon Bozrah, and upon all the cit- 
ies of the land of Moab, far and near ; 
because he hath magnified himself 
against the Lord.” 


ENGLISH SCENES AND ENGLISH CHRISTIANS. No. I. 


BY MISS J. A. SHEARMAN. 


THE little towns of Bawtry and Scroo- 
by, in England, must ever be interesting 
to us on this side the Atlantic, from their 
association with the Pilgrim Fathers. 
Sitting, as I do this quiet afternoon, in 
a cozy little New England house, in 


which two or three generations of the 
pure old race have been born and reared, 
and enjoying the beauty and order of 
everything around me, it is a pleasure 
to be able to close my eyes and trans- 
port myéelf to the old homes and haunts 
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of those who laid the foundation of this 
wonderful structure, this renovated or- 
der of things. 

Oh, blind, stupid England! why must 
you follow the example of unhappy, 
priest-ridden France? Why must you 
madly drive away from your shores the 
very noblest of your sons, and, tearing 
open your own veins, impoverish your- 
self by giving forth your richest blood? 

Oh, wondrous providence of God, that 
out of a beginning seemingly so unpro- 
pitious brought about such glorious re- 
sults! I am never in New England, 
but a very tender chord is touched in my 
heart. Here I find everything that has 
made England, with all her faults, the 
wonder and envy of the Old World, and 
almost without any of those grievous 
blemishes which have made her true 
sons and daughters weep for very shame. 
Here I realize that it was a right noble 
stock God had planted in that little 
island, and that it needed but a fair. op- 
portunity to develop itself’ New Eng- 
land reconciles me to my mother coun- 
try, the land of my parents and of my 
own childhood, by showing me how no- 
ble and beautiful she herself has been 
made by English hearts and hands. 

Land of the Pilgrims! I too come to 
thee a pilgrim seeking a home and a 
country. Take in her who longs to be 
to thee a loving though an adopted child, 
and on thy breast let her find her final 
shelter and her long last rest. 

But now for Old England. If an in- 
habitant of any of the pretty towns of 
Massachusetts or Connecticut should 
make a visit to Bawtry or Scrooby with 
the expectation of finding in the town 
itself anything pretty, he would surely 
be disappointed. The general aspect of 
England is pretty and orderly, but there 
are very few pretty towns. The Eng- 
lish idea of a town is so entirely differ- 
ent from ours, that it is scarcely possi- 
ble to institute a comparison ; rank and 
station are so distinctly marked there, 
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and towns are laid out with a view to 
these distinctions. The storekeeper is 
shut out from all society, save that of 
storekeepers and people of the same 
rank ; consequently it is useless for him 
to aspire to elegance in the structure of 
his store. Then, again, land is so valu- 
able, that houses and stores must be 
crowded together as compactly as possi- 
ble. Yet there is land seemingly in 
abundance, but it is the land of the aris- 
tocracy. Bawtry stands at the entrance 
toa lovely tract of ground, known as 
“the Dukeries,” being in fact old abbey 
lands taken from Mother Church by that 
tyrant reformer, Henry VIII., to be be- 
stowed on his favorites. The delighted 
traveler rides for days through magnifi- 
cent old parks, studded with gloriously 
venerable trees, each park having its 
mansion located in the center. Thus 
the estates of the Earl of Scarbro’, the 
Duke of Rutland, the Duke of Newcas- 
tle, and Newstead Abbey, the famed 
patrimony of Lord: Byron, join each oth- 
er, almost without an intercepting road. 
No Englishman, however wealthy, can 
become the owner of land in this neigh- 
borhood, but, as a slight compensation, 
he is free to drive through whensoever 
he will. 

A friend of mine was married to a 
large farmer who rented land from one 
of these noblemen, and with her my 
narrative has chiefly to do. A large and 
handsome house was the one on the 
farm of which I speak, very pleasantly 
situated at about equal distance from 
Bawtry and Scrooby. Mrs. A was 
at the time when I first visited her a 
young woman, refined, educated, very 
pleasing in her appearance, and above 
all a devoted Christian. She was faith- 
fully laboring to bring up her four little 
children as a Christian mother should, — 
and while so doing was anxiously alive 
to the temporal, and yet more to the 
spiritual wants of her husband’s farm 
laborers, and of the whole district 
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around her, both rich and poor. Her 
husband, unfortunately, did not sympa- 
thize with her in her efforts, but he 
placed no hinderance in her way. A zeal- 
ous opposer of the union of church and 
state, a regular attendant of the services 
in the little Congregational chapel, 
and a reader of “The Nonconformist,” 
Mr. A yet lacked that principle of 
love to God and to man which was so 
deeply rooted in the heart of his wife. 
It was in the summer of 1860 that I 
made my first acquaintance with this 
spot. I had returned the previous year 
from America, laden with the influences 
of the great revival, and had afterward 
visited the scenes of the wonderful Irish 
awakening, as a consequence of which 
experience I was sought after for the 
sake of the information I was supposed 
to possess. All England was stirred up 
at that time on the subject of revivals. 
While with many it was simply a matter _ 
of curious speculation and inquiry, with 
every true Christian it was a question of 
the most solemn import; and any one 
who could testify concerning it from per- 
sonal experience was withall such a wel- 
come guest. Mrs. A sentme, through 
a mutual friend, an earnest entreaty to 
visit her, and help in seeking to arouse 
from their miserable torpor the masses 
of poor laborers dwelling all around 
her. I went, met with a most hearty 
welcome, and hospitality such as York- 
shire is famed for. I was not to be idle, 
however; a cottage-meeting was ar- 
ranged for the very first night, and I 
found a plan of work laid out for me, in- 
cluding not only the immediate neigh- 
borhood, but all the little towns and vil- 
lages within reach. Never had I been 
in such enterprising hands. Weariness 
or lack of courage were not allowed for, 
and two engagements were made when- 
ever possible for each day, with an op- 
portunity for as much private exhorta- 
tionand cottage-visiting as I was disposed 
for in addition. Mrs. A was one of 
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the best missionaries I everknew. Un-. 
ordained and unrecognized by man, she 
held her commission from God himself. 

Nothing but personal acquaintance 
with the facts of the case could enable 
a stranger to comprehend the ignorance 
and practical heathenism existing in the 
rural portions of England. In each of 
these little parishes there is a church, 
over which a well-paid clergyman _pre- 
sides, and in which prayers are duly 
read, and sermons preached, from gen- 
eration to generation, yet, alas! with 
scarcely any visible effect. 

The churches themselves are interest- 
ing from their great age, many of them 
dating back three hundred years prior 
to the Reformation. The “livings,” as 
they are significantly styled, are most of 
them pretty comfortably endowed, and 
prove very attractive to men who are 
seeking a good home and assured in- 
come, without the drawback of any ob- 
ligation to severe labor. 

Many of these livings are in the gift 
of wealthy colleges, and are bestowed as 
rewards on men who have honorably 
distinguished themselves in their univer- 
sity career, without any regard to their 
adaptation to the wants of the people. 
Thus, it not unfrequently happens that 
a learned and studious man comes to 
take charge of one of these parishes 
filled with rustic farmers and ignorant 
boors. The space between the clergy- 
man and his flock is an impassable gulf; 
and the consequence is, that the former 
settles down in his quiet parsonage and 
his snug study, contenting himself with 
reading his prosy sermon on Sunday to 
a little handful of respectable people and 
a mass of empty benches ; while the lat- 
ter lounge away the day at the ale-house, 
or, if they be disposed, turn their steps 
toward the Methodist chapel. But for 
these little despised “ conventicles ” and 
meeting-houses, the gospel would be al- 
most unknown to the poor in the villages 
of England. Congregationalism has not 
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taken root ig these localities. It seems 
to have taken wing with the band of 
exiles who forsook their homes here two 
hundred years ago. There is, certainly, 
a little chapel to be found in many of the 
villages, but I am sorry to say that the 
light is very feeble and flickering. 

It is surely worth while to inquire in 
what consists that principle of vitality 
which Wesley infused into his followers, 
‘which endures to this day, and renders 
the Methodist preacher still the most ef- 
fective agent wherever there are masses 
of poor and ignorant people to be 
reached. 

The minister of the Congregational 
chapel at Bawtry is a very worthy man, 
whose conversation and preaching were 
quite acceptable to me, but who failed 
to make any marked impression on the 
people among whom he dwelt. Sad it 
was to see the venerable and quaint old 
building, Sunday after Sunday, with 
scarcely fifty-persons present. The par- 
ish church, a fine and spacious old struc- 
ture, is supplied by the Rev. Mr. Carey, 
of whom mention was made in a recent 
number of “The Sabbath at Home.” 
Bawtry is a college living, and Mr. Carey 
is one of those learned hermits to whom 
I have already made allusion. 

Between him and the poor among 
whom he dwells, and for whose benefit 
he receives his income, there is not and 
there can not be any bond of sympathy. 
The distance between himself and his 
parishioners is still farther increased by 
his strong tendency toward High Church- 
ism, or, as it is now called, Ritualism. 

According to the established order of 
things in an English parish, Mr. A ; 
as one of the largest tenants and most 
influential men of that district, ought to 
have been a pillar of the church (.e., 
the parish church). 

Many deficiencies, in a moral point of 
view, would have been looked over, had 
he been seen once each Sunday in his 
pew, though only to sleep there, and had 
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he paid due homage to the clergyman 
on other occasions ; but a heretic, a ads- 
senter, is in the eyes of a sound country 
parson a more hopeless case than the 
drunkard or debauchee, if only he comes 
to church. Mr. A—— was a man of 
unblemished moral character, and be- 
sides was possessed of considerable in- 
tellectuality of mind, but he was, as I 
have already said, a fiery nonconformist, 
and, as a climax of wickedness, he held 
a seat in the Independent chapel ! 

He had been born and nurtured on 
that soil, was the child of pious parents, 
descended spiritually, if not literally, 
from the old Puritan stock, and he had 
imbibed all their hatred of ecclesiastical 
tyranny, and their ardent love of liberty, 
though, alas! without their piety. He 
abstained from all active participation in 
politics, not even voting at elections, be- 
cause he knew that to vote according to 
his conscience would be to expose him- 
self to persecution, if not ejection by 
his tory landlord; but he chafed and 
fretted under the yoke, and could not 
restrain his indignation, at least so far as 
his tongue was concerned. To be a 
guest at his house was therefore to be 
at the antipodes of the vicarage, and a 
pariah from so-called “ good society.” 

What then was my astonishment to 
find that my zealous friend had ventured 
to attack this terrible redoubt by writing 
to the vicar for permission to take her 
guest to speak a few words to the chil- 
dren of the parish schools! I had not 
been consulted on this point, more than 
on the others, and my first intimation on 
the subject came in the form of a very 
precisely worded yet faultlessly courte- 
ous note from the Rev. Mr. Carey, con- 
senting to the request, and saying that 
he should be present himself to hear the 
lady’s address. I confess that it was a 
severe ordeal to me, though by no means 
the last through which I was destined 
to pass while in the hands of my worthy 
bishop, as I used playfully to call Mrs. 


ENGLISH SCENES AND 
A To all my bemoanings over the 
prospect of having to speak before this 
man, who would come, I knew, merely 
to watch that I did not teach heresy, she 
only replied, “ Ah, my dear, you ought 
to be thankful for such an opportunity of 
doing good. The poor man is almost 
as dark as a heathen, and is a blind 
leader of the blind; only think what a 
blessing it would be to the parish if the 
Lord should make you an instrument of 
opening his eyes!” AZy faith did not 
enable me to anticipate any such result ; 
nevertheless, I did not feel at liberty to 
withdraw from the engagement. With 
throbbing heart and shrinking spirit, I 
suffered. myself to be conveyed at the 
appointed time to the schoolhouse, and 
there I found a gathering of very young 
children, with a sprinkling of elderly 
women, while at the farther end of the 
room stood the vicar and his wife, with 
one of the churchwardens. Not one of 
the party stirred; and, after waiting a 
minute or two for an introduction which 
never came, I turned to the children and 
told them a simple little story concern- 
ing one of my own Sunday scholars in 
America. 

The story hinged on the text, “I came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance ;” and it was very suitable 
to the whole of my audience. My voice, 
which trembled at the first, grew firm 
and strong as I went on, and before I 
finished my address, which did not ex- 
ceed twenty minutes in length, I saw 
some of the women wiping their eyes 
with their aprons. Again I paused, but 
still the vicar gave no sign; so I said 
softly, “Let us pray.” And now there 
came over me such a blessed sense of 
the presence of God, such a revelation 
of his glorious majesty, that all the vicars 
in the world could not have frightened 
me; and had all the crowned heads in 
Europe been present, I should have 
spoken with the same freedom to Him 
who is King of kings and Lord of lords. 
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Whether the vicar knelt or not I can not 
say, and what he thought of the whole 
proceeding I have never known, for this 
was my first and last interview with him ; 
nor do I expect to see him again till we 
stand together before the judgment seat 
of Christ. It was enough reward for 
me to see the tearful faces of the poor 
women and the pleased looks of the lit- 
tle children, and to receive the warm 
grasp of many an outstretched hand, 
with the respectful “curtsey” the Eng- 
lish peasantry are accustomed to give to 
their superiors. 

Still the vicar was motionless, feeling, 
I doubt not, awkward and troubled at his 
unusual position. As he seemed deter- 
mined not to approach me, I walked up 
to him (for by this time my courage and 
self-possession were fully restored), and, 
offering my hand, I uttered some com- 
monplace civility, which he returned. 
Thesame form was gone through with 
his wife, and then I turned to the church- 
warden. He, poor, simple soul, not be- 
ing burdened by any weight of ecclesi- 
astical dignity, could afford to be much 
more at ease, and to let me see that he 
had been considerably interested. A 
few pleasant words with him ended the 
ceremony, and I took my seat in the 
carriage, light-hearted and thankful. 

The engagements I loved, and in 
which I felt completely at ease, were 
among the poor. Again and again did 
Mrs. A spread the long tables in 
her spacious kitchen with tempting food 
for her husband’s farm laborers, so that 
she might secure their presence at the 
evening meeting, where spiritual food 
was to be dispensed. Her heart was 
more than once made glad by seeing the 
largest room in her large house filled to 
overflowing, while not a few would give 
evidence that the word of God had pen- 
etrated the hard ‘outer crust of their 
hearts, and was proving itself of a truth 
the “sword of the Spirit.” 

On such occasions her own heart 
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would overflow with joy and gratitude 
that the Lord had permitted her house 
to be the scene of such glorious things. 
Yet her thirst after souls was insatiable, 
and one meeting was no sooner over 
than she was planning for another. She 
could not endure the thought that the 
rich and respectable should be excluded 
from “the blessing,” as she termed it. 
To all my shrinkings and nervous ob- 
jections, she would reply, “Ah, love, 
they have souls too, just as precious as 
the others!” What could I do but sub- 
mit? Special invitations were sent out to 
the “respectable” people of the neigh- 
borhood, and some of them came. 

With none of these, however, was 
Mrs. A permitted to see results such 
as she desired; and, after coming once 
or twice to these novel and somewhat 
unorthodox gatherings, they withdrew 
themselves wholly from her society, 
leaving her, as Jesus was left before her, 
to the companionship of the poor and 
the sinful. 

In one of her efforts to reach the bet- 
ter class of people, Mrs. A brought 
me through an ordeal even more severe 
than the one I have already named. 
Thinking that many were deterred from 
attending the meetings because of the 
prejudice against her husband’s senti- 
ments, she proposed a gathering in the 
parlor of the Crown Inn, the landlord, 
Mr. Parkinson, very kindly consenting. 
I was driven down at the appointed hour, 
expecting only a small and simple as- 
sembly. What was my surprise, on 
reaching the Crown, to find a crowd at 
the door, through which we could only 
make our way by the help of a police- 
man, while the landlord was busy pre- 


paring the largest room in his house, © 


the parlor having proved utterly inade- 
quate to the wants of the evening! 
Never before had I been placed in such 
circumstances, and it seemed to me that 
I should be thankful if the earth would 
open beneath me, or if I could faint, and 
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thus escape, without any wrong-doing, the 
terrible alternative. 

Neither of these events, it is needless 
to say, came for my deliverance, and I 
must needs walk straight through. To 
this day I know not how I accomplished 
that evening’s task. Mrs. A and 
the good Congregational minister sought 
by every means to inspire me with 
strength and hope, and I believe were 
somewhat surprised at my unnerved con- 
dition. Nothing that they said, however, 
seemed to give me the least help, and I 
walked at last into the crowded room, 
feeling like a victim led to the altar. 
Every inch of space was occupied, and 
outside the door the crowd continued to 
gather, vainly seeking admittance. 


Mrs. A was radiant: she had 
caught the respectables at last! Here, 
in front, sat the wealthy Mrs. D and 


her daughter, and there were Dr. C 
and Lawyer F , 

With a quivering voice, I asked the 
people to sing, “Come, let us join our 
cheerful songs,” and they made the walls 
echo with their song, for there were 
some good Methodist brethren among 
them. This was the first thing that did 
me good. Oh, if that hymn would but 
hold out! but no, the last sound died 
away, and my partbegan. Again I took 
refuge in prayer, and again in the pres- 
ence of my heavenly Father I forgot 
every other presence, and grew calm as 
a little child. I can not recall anything 
that I said, but I still see the earnest 
faces turned up to me as they were that 
night, and remember the impressive si- 
lence which pervaded the room. Cour- 
age and strength came as I proceeded, 
and long before the end I had forgotten 
that I was a weak, trembling woman. 
Mrs. A was at my side as soon as 
the meeting closed, whispering, “There, 
my dear, J knew the Lord would help 
you!” 

Another lady made her way to me 
through the throng, and, slipping a card 
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into my left hand, while she grasped my 
right hand in a long and affectionate 
squeeze, said, “I drove five miles to 
hear you speak to-night, and brought my 
maid with me. My family thought I was 
crazy, but lam very glad I came. Never 
mind what people say of you, my dear, 
but speak whenever you get the chance, 
and the Lord add his blessing.” I 
glanced at the card and read, “ The 
Countess of C ” (an Irish title). 
“Why,” continued the warm-hearted wo- 
man, “I preach myself, in the cottages 
all round, when I am at my home in 
Ireland.” 

Oh, how sweet was my quiet pillow, 
after the exertion of that memorable 
evening! It may seem strange to some 
that I should have felt so severely the 
effort which I have just described; but 
if they will consider the strong prejudice 
that exists so generally, even in America, 
against any public speaking by a woman, 
and then remember that in England this 
prejudice is a hundred-fold stronger, they 
may perhaps better appreciate my feel- 
ings under this novel experience. Others 
may ask, “‘ Why did you undertake such 
work, if so trying to you?” To this I 
can only reply, that I spoke because it 
seemed to me right that I should speak ; 
because, in short, 7 dared not remain 
silent. 

How much was actually accomplished 
by these unusual efforts, I know not, and 
I am not careful to inquire. I know of 
one soul that received its first impulse 
heavenward that evening; of all the 
others, God knoweth. 

Once more I met the countess at the 
little Independent chapel of Scrooby, 
which was filled to hear the American 
lady speak. (I was always taken for an 
American, because I spoke so much of 
America.) This time, Lady C in- 
sisted on taking me in to see her daugh- 
ter, who was married to one of the gen- 
try: close by, and was just recovering 
from sickness. I knew perfectly that 
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her daughter did not want to see me, her 
son-in-law still less. It was disgrace 
enough for him that his mother-in-law 
should persist in attending disorderly 
conventicles herself ; no need to thrust 
anything more upon him. 

Nevertheless, I could not refuse the 
earnest entreaty to go in and singa hymn 
to the daughter, — the worldly-minded, 
fashionable daughter, just brought back 
from the gates of death, and over whose 
soul the mother was yearning so unutter- 
ably. As I returned from the house, the 
proud English gentleman stood near his 


-gate, and I must needs pass by him; but 


he neither raised his hat, nor oftered me 
any assistance in entering the carriage 
which waited for me. Lady C saw 
the insult, and felt it more than did the 
person for whom it was intended. She 
folded me in her arms in a loving em- 
brace, whispering, ‘‘ The Lord bless thee 
and keep thee,” and we parted, never to 
meet again on earth. 

Again and again during the next few 
years I visited Plumtree House, and 
always to be employed in a similar man- 
ner, though after I learned to know Mrs. 
A I took care not to be involved in 
undertakings for which I was unprepared, 
and insisted on confining myself to 
smaller and more private meetings. I 
found her always the same, untiring in 
her zeal, unchanging in her love. Bod- 
ies and souls were alike cared for by 
her, and neither ingratitude nor imposi- 
tion nor disappointment had ever the pow- 
er to turn her back from the course upon 
which she had entered. She had be- 
come a marked character in all that 
neighborhood, and all but the poor held 
themselves more and more aloof from 
her. Never more did the weekly meet- 
ing fail in her kitchen, and when she 
could not procure a speaker, she spoke 
herself. Unlike the missionary wives 
whom the novelists are so fond of satir- 
izing, Mrs. A never forgot her own 
family. Her husband and children had 
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her first care, then her governess and 
the servants. The happiness and true 
interests of her household were ever 
prominent in her thoughts. Her chil- 
dren were gathered round her every 
morning for the Bible lesson which no 
one but herself must ever give them, and 
amore lovely sight I have rarely witness- 
ed. Taking the youngest, almost a baby, 
on her knee, and seating the others close 
about her, she would read to them from 
the Book which had grown so precious 
to herself, drawing out their young minds 
by frequent and well-put questions. A 
hymn and prayer closed this exercise, 
which lasted not more than half an hour, 
but with which no pressure of business 
was ever suffered to interfere. 

Nor was her energy confined to spir- 
itual things. Who ever saw a better 
ordered house than hers? Where was 
a table ever more scrupulously neat and 
elegant, damask more dainty, silver more 
polished, and food better cooked? 
Where were children ever better trained, 
sweeter tempered, and happier, and 
where was ever mistress more consider- 
ate for her servants, and more attentive 
to the wants of her guests? 

Almost the last days I spent in Eng- 
land, before returning hither, in 1865, 
were spent with Mrs. A , and I had 
abundant opportunity to witness her 
steady growth in everything good and 
lovely. I was astonished at the knowl- 
edge, not merely of the letter of Scrip- 
ture, but of its spiritual meaning, dis- 
played by her children, and it was one 
of my chief pleasures to be present at 
the daily Bible lesson. The poor were 
still cared for, though the evidence of 
blessing which would have made her 
heart so glad was withheld. 

One of the last things she did with 
me was to take me into the hay-field, to 
hold a little informal meeting with the 
women who came to rest under the trees 
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for a season from the midday sun; of 
course, we took with us a basket well 
filled with food. The exceeding poverty 
of the poor around her was a subject 
that continually weighed upon her heart. 
“ How can they think of their souls, poor 
things!” she would say, “when the 
claims of their bodies are so unceas- 
ing?” She felt great interest in this 
country, as being the hope of the poor, 
and the bulwark of the world’s freedom. 


Religion seemed to have expanded her 


intellect as well as her heart, and she 
was one of the very few friends I pos- 
sessed in England who took an intelli- 
gent view of the late war, and sympa- 
thized with us in our terrible struggle 
and final victory. Truly, she was wor- 
thy to be associated with the revered 
names connected with that spot! Surely 
she was a worthy successor of the an- 
cient Puritans, whose dust has made sa- 
cred the soil where she dwelt! And 
now, as I write in this peaceful place, 
there lies on the table by me a letter 
fresh from England, and almost the first _ 
words that meet my eye are as follows: 
“ This month has passed away from her 
precious home flock, and the poor whom 
she loved and cared for, our beloved, our 
devoted Mrs. A Her disease was 
rapid consumption, and her sufferings at 
the close were severe; but faith and 
hope were very bright, and Jesus grant- 
ed her much of his presence contin- 
ually.” 

A little one has been added to the 
family since I left England, and now 
five motherless ones are left to mourn 
an irreparable loss. How they must 
sorrow, too,— those poor children of suf- 
fering humanity, for whom she cared so 
tenderly! But with her it is well. 
“Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord, for they rest from their labors, and 
their works do follow them.” 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
SumMMER 1867. To M. B. C. 


“He shall be glorified in his saints, and admired in all them that believe.” 


“ THROUGH the waters yet once more!” 

I heard the dread command ; 

The voice that spoke I knew full well; 
I recognized the hand. 

Within that hand my own I laid, — 
So had I sworn and vowed, — 

For life, for death, for worlds beyond, 
In sunshine and in cloud. 


I left my pleasant home behind; 
Dark shadows o’er it fell; 
To joys of youth, to hopes most dear, 
I spoke my last farewell. 
My pleasant home! it standeth still, 
To other eyes the same: 
When loves are dead, and hopes are fled, 
Is home aught but a name? 


The night was starless, and the earth 
Was full of graves to me; 

And ever and anon I heard 
The roaring of the sea, — 

That sea of woe, whose waters cold - 
My shrinking soul must meet: 

We spake no word; my silent guide 
Stayed up my faltering feet. 


“A lovely dream this summer bright 
Has been to me,” you said; 

A long dark storm it passed o’er me, 
Breasting those waters dread. 

Do you ask why I suffer thus ? 
Sweet friend, I can not tell; 

His thoughts are deep; he hath in me 
Some purpose to fulfill. 


Long years ago I promised him 
I would be all his own, 

For him all other friends would leave, 
All other loves dethrone. 

J vowed to follow where he led, 
His lightest call to heed, 

Nor mourn, nor murmur, nor repine, 
Whatever he decreed. 
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“Wilt thou share all my bitter lot? 
Drink of my cup?” said he; 

“Canst thou endure—search deep thy heart 
To be baptized with me? 

Canst through the fiercest, sharpest tests 
Yet trust me, and be still?” 

My heart undaunted made reply, 
“Yes, Lord, I will, —I will.” 


“To make thee worthy of my love, 
To fit thee for my side, 

Thou must be purified with fire; 
Canst thou the flames abide? 

To give thee strength, to nerve thy soul, 
Dark billows thou must brave.” 

* Make me but pure and strong,” I said; 
“ll bear both fire and wave.” 


“To win thee thus,” he spoke once more, 
“Upon the cross I died; 

And if thou wouldst be wholly mine, 
Thou must be crucified.” 

His look searched through my inmost soul ; 
I trembled, yet I cried, 

“Make me entirely like thyself, 
And Ill be crucified.” 


Words fail me now to shadow forth 
The pledge that answered mine; 

Earth’s language never can transcribe 
Those tones, those words divine. 

A sweet and solemn oath he swore, 
Swore by himself alone, 

To bring me, “faultless and complete,” 
Before his Father’s throne. 


“Nor earth, nor death, nor hell,” he said, 
“Shall pluck thee from my hand; 

I’ll bear thee safe o’er all thy foes, 
Unto the promised land. 

Then in my likeness thou shalt wake ; 
I'll place thee at my side; 

Heaven shall admire my perfect work, 
And thou be ‘satisfied.’ 


“And since I thus have chosen thee, 
In trial’s furnace keen, 

On one like to the Son of man 
Thou evermore shalt lean. 
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Be of good cheer; my voice, my arm, 
Thy fainting soul shall stay; 

I’ll never leave thee nor forsake, 
Through all the weary way.” 


His seal upon my brow he placed, 
Gave me a sacred name, 

Bestowed his parting gift of peace, 
And bade me honor him. 

““ Show. to the world, that loves me not, 
Thou still dost hold me true, 

How rough soe’er the path I lead, 
Whate’er I bid thee do. 


“When I appoint thee pain and tears, 
And lay thy comforts low, 

And the cold world looks on and says, 
‘Where is thy lover now?’ 

Then fail me not; give answer true, 
‘I doubt not zow, my friend ; 

He loved me once, he loves me still, 
He'll love unto the end.’ 


“And when the arch deceiver comes, 
My enemy and thine, 

To mock thee in thy bitter woe, 
And say thy prayers are vain, — 

, Tells thee I’m cruel, false, or fled, 

Or powerless to relieve, 

Faint not; foil him with one sure word, — 
‘Begone! J will believe.’ 


“When even darker days appear, 
Known but to me and thee, 
When I have withered all thy joys 
To try thy faith in me, — 
When thy blanched lip no word can speak, 
Thou tremblest at my will, 
Let thy clear eye seek mine, to say, 
‘T love, —T trust thee still, 


“Be thou thus faithful all the days 
I measure out for thee, 

Faithful to death; then where I am 
Thou shalt for ever be. 

Then shalt thou rest thee in thy love, 
And I will rest in mine: 

Earth’s happiest bonds but dimly hint 
That union all divine.” 
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Long years have passed; their story strange 
Below you can not hear: 

On harp of gold V’ll sing it all 
In yonder heavenly sphere. 

Of Him I'll sing, —yes, I will dare, — 
Amid those choirs above; 

I, happy, ransomed child of earth, 
Will sing of him I love. 


And angels and archangels bright, 
A holy, glorious throng, 

Shall hush their notes, and silent wait 
To hear the rapturous song. 

I shall not tremble while I’ sing; 
He taught me every strain ; 

Those hosts shall wonder and adore, 
And bid me sing again. 


And cherubim and seraphim 
Shall listen and begin, 
And every voice of all those choirs 
Shall join the glad refrain, — 
“Worthy His name all names above, 
Whose grace transcendeth thought; 
Sing ye his suffering, dying love, 
Which hath redemption wrought. 


“ Redeeming love! angels in vain 
Have searched its depths profound ;, 

Its mysteries of cross and grave 
Desired in vain to sound. 

Worthy the Lamb who hath prevailed 
Its glories to display ; 

Sing this ‘new song,’ ye sons of light, 
Through heaven’s eternal day.” 


S. G. A. 


THE FEMALE FRIENDS OF OUR SAVIOUR. 
PART FIRST. 


THE readiness with which women 
have always received the teachings of 
the Bible, and been brought under the 
influence of divine truth, has long been 
a favorite subject of ridicule with a cer- 
tain class of men. It is the cheap 
amusement of many who are acute and 
highly cultivated, to cast contempt on 
the shallow, credulous female mind, 
which, as they assert, accepts without in- 


vestigating, and believes without under- 
standing. In the pride of their own su- 
perior intellects, they disdain the gospel 
plan of salvation, calling the awakening 
of a soul to its need of a Saviour a fool- 
ish alarm ; the manifestation of the Holy 
Spirit alla delusion; and the joy of a 
pardoned sinner mere nervous exalta- 
tion. In exercising their right to reject 
what they please of God’s revealed will. 
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they throw aside at once the grand 
scheme of redemption ; they scorn the 
narrow way which Christ pointed out, 
and seek a more agreeable one by the 
light of their own reason. That woman 
should avail herself of the simple faith 
that questions not, is to them an evi- 
dence of weakness; therefore, in ac- 
counting for the fact that of the vast 
body of believers in Christ so many are 
women, there can be but one general ex- 
planation given, namely, that it is the 
result of an amiable kind of weakness 
peculiar to that unreasoning sex. No 
other apology can be found for her ex- 
cept this, which does her heart less cred- 
it, — hypocrisy; her religion is her ex- 
cusable weakness, or it is a pretense. 

The sneer is not new to modern times, 
although, as it passes into the hands of 
_ the shrewd, bright wit of to-day, he can 
tip the worn point of its arrow afresh 
with the subtlest poison at his command, 
and send it forth at venture: but hit or 
miss, it is all the same to her whois clad 
in the armor of God, and protected by 
that shield of faith whereby she shall be 
able to quench all the fiery darts of the 
wicked. Though they may hurtle all 
around her, she moves on as unconcern- 
edand unharmedas Unaamid the foul foes 
that assailed her. She can afford to bear 
the taunt for the sake of all which the 
Saviour has done for her. 

It is no slight thing that to him, and 
the power of his gospel, she directly 
owes her present social position and all 
its attendant benefits. No matter to 
what other causes some historians may 
have ascribed it, the fact remains un- 
changed ; and that they have failed to 
put on record this, as the primary and 
controlling influence, is because they first 
failed in their own souls to recognize the 
claims of the Son of God, almost ignor- 
ing even the existence of the spiritual 
kingdom which he set up, unacquainted, 
wofully, pitiably so, with the highest 
wisdom and the profoundest truth as 
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they are to be found in Him who alone is 
the way, the truth, and the life. “The 
eye,” says Carlyle, “sees only what it 
has in itself the power of seeing.” The 
men who had no personal faith in a Re- 
deemer, who had not so much as an in- 
tellectual conviction of the necessity of 
the great atonement, naturally found no 
place for him in history ; and the work- 
ing of those mighty forces which his ad- 
vent upon this earth set in motion, and, 
continued, in constantly widening circles 
of influence, resistless, although subtile 
and impalpable, is almost as entirely un- 
acknowledged by them as if they had no 
existence at all among the agencies of 
the world. Yet it is to these that wo- 
man owes not only her hopes of life eter- 
nal, but all which makes her in this life 
happy, honored, and blessed. 

But beyond all this, what an estimate 
did Christ put upon her in setting forth, 
as most important among the Christian 
graces, those which all men agree in 
considering as rather the feminine than 
the masculine virtues; in general, all 
that is mild, patient, submissive, forbear- 
ing ; those qualities which they seem in- 
stinctively to expect from, or, as one 
writer understands it, to “ exforce upon” 
woman! No man, however he may feel 
himself bound to avenge a wrong, but 
would at heart prefer that she should 
forgive: it may suit him to command, 
but he is better pleased to have her en- 
treat ; obedience is becoming in her, al- 
though he may imagine it a sign of 
weakness in himself; it accords with his 
feeling that she should return soft an- 
swers to wrathful words, be a healer of 
strife no matter how great the provoca- 
tion to anger, maintain a peaceful bear- 
ing where contention is, a patient spirit 
though assailed by abuse, do kindness 
in return for ill-will, seek others’ good 
instead of her own, in honor prefer 
others. It is noticeable that under 
Christ’s dispensation the world is to be 
gained by love, not force; it is to be 
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won, not conquered; the agency is lik- 
ened not so much to that of a strong 
will, as an affectionate heart. 

Some of the earliest words of blessing 
which our Saviour uttered were — for 
whom ?—for the wise, the strong, the 
skillful, the subtle, the shrewd, the bold, 
the man of might and understanding, 
the doer of valorous deeds, the assertor 
of his own rights, the one quick to feel 
a wrong and strict to avenge it? No: 
for the meek, the merciful, the pure in 
heart, the peacemaker. These were of 
the blessed. If it seem natural, and a 
matter of course, that a public teacher 
should inculcate such beneficent doc- 
trines as these, consider how opposed 
they are in spirit to the nature of man, 
and also to the sentiment of the age in 
which they were uttered. For the glory 
of kings, —was it not largely in con- 
quests made and dominion extended 
either by physical might or by foresight 
and cunning?—by that brute force 
which, as in the gladiator, shows the su- 
periority of one man over another in 
muscle and endurance, or by enforce- 
ment with the sword, directed by saga- 
city or craft which expended itself in de- 
vising means for one nation’s overthrow 
that another might be enlarged, regard- 
less of right, or justice, or mercy? no 
worthier motive to be found for the ex- 
ercise of all this wisdom and skill, no 
nobler apology for all this strife and 
courage, than personal or national ag- 
grandizement. It was the power of the 
strong man armed, assuring victory 
through unnecessary bloodshed. Ima- 
gine the shouts of derision which would 
have gone up at the triumph of a Ro- 
man general who had a vanquished king 
dragging at his chariot wheels ; or from 
the amphitheater, where patrician ladies 
and most noble senators sat looking de- 
lightedly on, while captives of war in the 
bloody arena were torn by wild beasts 
to make a Roman holiday ;— imagine the 
shouts of derision, if a herald from the 
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Prince of Peace had proclaimed, “‘ Love 
your enemies. Blessed are the merciful. 
Blessed are the peacemakers.” To the 
Greeks and Romans, with all their cul- 
ture and refinement, with all their high 
philosophy and profound wisdom, was 
known no such standard of manhood as 
Jesus of Nazareth set up, as is every- 
where in the New Testament Scriptures 
shown forth, to which the apostles strove 
to attain, and which Christians in every 
age since have aspired to. 

Of that character, molded by the mys- 
terious operations of divine grace, see 
what are some of the elements, — fruits 
of the Spirit they are called: peace, 
submission, gentleness, lowliness, pity, 
meekness, patience, long-suffering, for- 
bearance, forgiveness, mercy, kindness, 
mildness, compassion, humility, tender- 
ness; some of them merely different 
words for the same quality. These are 
the soft, yielding, compliant traits, in 
their essence more strictly feminine: 
after them, of a more rugged growth, 
come justice and the other austerer vir- 
tues; but it is worthy of thought, that 
the first named are oftenest spoken of 
by Christ, and by Paul are dwelt upon 
and returned to over and over again in 
his injunctions to the churches under 
his care, and are commended even by 
the impetuous Peter: even Peter, who 
was one of the most fiery and resentful 
of all the disciples, entreats his fellow- 
Christians not to return railing for rail- 
ing, but contrariwise, blessing ; showing 
the result of the Holy Spirit’s transform- 
ing work in his own soul, so chastened 
and softened that he could urge this ten- 
der request: “ Finally,” as if this was 
the sum of all, — “ finally, love as breth- 
ren,be pitiful, be courteous.” One other, 
who wrote last,— the beloved John, — 
could find only one word to use to those 
whom in his affectionateness he calls his 
little children, and that was -love, love, 
love / 

If we wish to see the truest and ten- 
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derest consideration which has ever on 
this earth been shown to woman, we 
must look back to our Saviour. Among 
the gospel records, how many and how 
touching are the incidents of his thought- 
ful kindness to her! Take a single in- 
stance, — the story of the widow of Nain. 
How simple it is, but what a great deed 
was done for her! He was on his way 
from Capernaum, where he had just 
healed the centurion’s servant, and a 
crowd followed, probably in expectation 
of some new miracle. So journeying, 
perhaps weary and worn, he was ascend- 
ing the steep hill on which Nain is built, 
when there came out through the gate 
of the city a funeral procession. But 
what was this to him, more than to any 
other stranger traveling that way,—a 
dead man on a bier, a weeping woman, 
and many of her friends and neighbors 
with her? It does not appear that Je- 
sus had ever seen her before, or that 
she knew him ; forif she had recognized 
him as the one whose name was on every 
tongue in Cana and Capernaum, and 
who, for his assumption of divine power, 
had just been thrust out of the town 
where he was brought up,— Nazareth, 
which was close by Nain, — would she 
not at once have appealed to him, in the 
hope that he would do something for 
her? Itis plain that it was not as the 
reward of faith, as in the case of Jai- 
rus’s little daughter, nor from personal 
friendship, as in the restoration of Laza- 
rus, that he called this dead son back to 
life. It is not shown that the poor wo- 
man even perceived him at all, though 
the concourse with him would naturally 
have attracted her attention. But in 
such distress as hers, what was any 
crowd, that she should mind it? What 
was a multitude of people to her who 
had lost her only son, — who, miserable, 
heart-broken in her bereavement, could 
only blindly follow on and weep? But 
He, whom she saw not, beheld her tears, 
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and in his infinite pity gave her dead 
boy back alive to her arms. 

The Son of Mary had special consid- 
eration for mothers: his words, his 
deeds, everywhere show it: his words, 
in every reference to her trials and her 
anguish, which he more than any other 
commiserated ; his deeds, in many ways, 
from the laying of his sacred hand in 
blessing on those favored little children 
whom believing Jewish mothers brought 
to him, to that last, most awful day on 
which the sword pierced through his own 
mother’s soul, when looking down with 
dying eyes from the cross of agony he 
gave her, as his sole earthly charge, into 
the loving care of John. Was all this 
sympathy from remembrance of his own 
mysterious birth and childhood? Was 
it for the sake of her who bore the Son 
of God ; who tended him who was to be 
her Saviour in her arms, and kissed him 
with the kisses of amother ; who watch- 
ed by that cradle over which the angelic 
hosts were commissioned to keep guard, 
and who cherished in her humble home 
the heir of all the universe of worlds, 
and Lord of all? No hand can unseal 
the mysteries of those years; no soul 
can understand what part our divine 
Redeemer had in our humanity, or gain 
even the faintest knowledge of that hid- 
den life in Nazareth before he went forth 
to do his Father’s work. But this we 
do know, that in exiling himself from 
home and kindred, providing for himself 
not so much as a place where to lay his 
head, he did not so separate himself from 
those he came to save as to be unaware 
of their common joys and griefs. 

We have an account of personal friend- 
ships. John and Martha and Mary and 
Lazarus, and the young man who so de- 
sired eternal life, but went away sorrow- 
ing because its cost was so great, Jesus 
“<Joved.” He had friends and followers 
among women, as self-denying and as 
steadfast as any of the twelve. Many 
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women believed in him as their Saviour, 
and held him dear as that Friend deserv- 
ing of the best affection they had to give. 
Can any one suppose that the widow of 
Nain would ever forget him, after that 
miraculous day when she went forth from 
her home a childless mother, to bury her 
boy, and returned with him alive ?— or 
that the wife of Jairus failed to remem- 
ber him in solemn thankfulness and joy, 
as she heard about the house all day long 
the happy feet of her little only daugh- 
ter, who had once for a small, awful space 
of time been away beyond her reach 
into the world of the dead ?—or that 
there could be anything less than the 
greatest gratitude in the heart of her, 
who, taken in her sin and brought to him 
to be stoned, went away unharmed, with 
this gentle admonition in her ear, “Go 
and sin no more” ?—or of her who 
with her streaming tears washed his feet, 
and was forgiven much because she 
loved much, and that thenceforth she 
might love more?—or that stranger 
and foreigner, that Syro-Phenician wo- 
man, who, when he came into her coasts, 
hastened, with importunity which would 
not be put off, to implore his help for 
her child, and because of her faith and 
persistence prevailed ?—or that there 
would be wanting devotion in those 
mothers who had given their sons to go 
with him, or any of those from whose 
distracted minds he had cast out spirits 
of evil, bringing with deliverance great 
joy, and peace that passeth understand- 
ing? Can any one doubt that those wo- 
men who had had their dead given back 
to them, and all those who had been 
healed, helped, comforted and forgiven, 
believed in him, and with simple, loving 
faith acknowledged him as the Son of 


God, the promised Messiah, the Saviour 


of sinners? Can any one doubt that 
with eager delight they welcomed him 
under their roofs, and brought forth for 
the acceptance of him who was greater 
than the greatest king’s son, the best they 
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had to offer, and spread the table, and 
garnished the guest-chamber, and served 
him, and lingered near him, and hung 
upon his words? Oh, rare and won- 
drous condescension, if ever this heav- 
enly visitant turned in to bide in their 
dwellings, to eat meat at their board, or 
even to tarry but an hour !—event that 
gave a consequence to their common 
lives, and made sacred the very thresh- 
old over which his feet had passed ! 
Women favored above all the women 
that lived, because the great Master, 
the King of Glory, had deigned to re- 
ceive their ministrations ! 

Some faithful ones followed him, shar- 
ing their substance with him who was 
poorer than the poorest of all the beings 
on his earth,— Salome, Mary Cleophas, 
Mary Magdalene, Joanna, Susanna, and 
others ; if there was reproach, — and there 
was, — bearing it; if there was sacrifice 
to be made, shrinking not from it, happy 
to serve and honor him openly and fear- 
lessly. No woman went to him in se- 
cret through fear of the Jews ; no woman 
reviled him; it is recorded of no one that 
she doubted, of none that she betrayed 
or forsook him. A little band of women 
was with him to the last. They had fol- 
lowed him all the weary way from Gali- 
lee to Jerusalem. Of these, accompany- 
ing that most afflicted of the daughters 
of men, —his mother, —were Mary Cle- 
ophas, who was so near of kin to her, 
Salome, the wife of Zebedee, whose sons 
had been early called from their nets 
and boats by the Sea of Galilee, and 
that Mary, most conspicuous of all 
around the Virgin, whom Christ had set 
free from that terrible evil which in pe- 
culiar scripture language is termed the 
possession of devils. 

Mary Magdalene is an important and 
exceedingly interesting character. By 
a strange misapprehension, she was by 
many, in the first ages of the church, 
supposed to be identical with that wo- 
man of the city who was a sinner, who 
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washed the feet of Jesus with her tears 
as he sat at meat in the house of the 
Pharisee ; and this error was so widely 
circulated, and so generally received as 
truth, that the name, Magdalene, which 
was evidently given her from her town 
of Magdala, in order to distinguish her 
from the other Marys, came to be the 
word used to designatea profligate woman 
reclaimed. As such, Magdalene the re- 
pentant sinner, raised from the impure 
life into which she had fallen, she was 
represented by the medieval painters, in 
pictures almost as numerous as those of 
the Virgin Mary,—the Madonna and 
the Magdalene being the most frequent 
female subjects of sacred art, —and to 
our own day, in perpetuation of this mis- 
take, asylums and hospitals for her class 
are called by that name. It seems an 
unnecessary confounding of persons and 
events ; and it is singular that the most 
obvious and natural explanation had not 
been accepted at an earlier period than 
it was. There is no evidence that she 
ever fell into shame, or. that her remark- 
able attachment to Christ arose from 
having been forgiven many sins of that 
kind. The bond which held her to him 
was gratitude for a vast deliverance. 
The possession of seven devils indicates 
a terrible, a desperate condition, inde- 
scribable, inconceivable. Opinions must 
vary as to the character of this demoni- 
acal possession. Was it a frightful form 
of insanity, of which the hapless object 
was conscious, even in its most frenzied 
manifestations, so as to be able to cry 
out for help? Was it the presence, in 
positive existence, of actual devils, 
wholly apart from the miserable sufferer’s 
own personality, — one living being with- 
in another, yet separate, and holding en- 
tire control over the human part? Such 
a conjecture has been made,* on the 
ground of the fiends recognizing the Son 


*We hope the author will allow us to say that this 
“conjecture”? is received as the only correct view by 
the best authorities. — Ep. 
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of God. It must be for ever beyond the 
ability of the most careful investigator 
of disordered mental action, to determine 
upon the nature of this extraordinary 
calamity. It may have been that a bad 
disposition in Mary Magdalene had be- 
come, by years of giving way to pas- 
sions, a malignant, dreadful disease of 
mind. She might have been wholly 
given over to them, till envy, jealousy, 
hatred, bitterness, raged like fires, con- 
suming her, as if devils indeed held rule, 
and she was a curse to herself, and an 
object of abhorrence to others. What 
must have been the state of such a 
heart ?— what but one of self-loathing, 
distraction, despair, torture, madness, 
such as makes the real torment of the 
dwellers in that place where the worm 
dieth not, and the fire is not quenched? 


*Past all human help, left to devils, to 


seven devils, such was the woful case of 
Mary Magdalene. Could any creature 
on earth be more pitiable ? 

Christ the Lord, who had long been 
expected, the desire of nations, the de- 
sire of many longing hearts, the mighty 
deliverer,— Christ came; and as he 
journeyed through the land of Palestine, 
carrying untold peace and comfort to the 
troubled and the suffering, he took ship 
and came into the coasts of Magdala. 
Then, can we be slow to believe, hast- 
ened this most wretched of women, weary 
of her life and the intolerable burden 
she bore, and told him all, and implored 
relief. What but this can be the story 
of Mary Magdalene? Worn out bythe 
endless strife of the demons within her, 
she cried to Him whom the unclean spir- 
its obeyed, and he had compassion on 
her. Unspeakable deliverance! Joy 
beyond the power of utterance! What 
could she do but give him all her heart, 
and follow him? What life would be 
long enough to serve himin? The ex- 
ceeding gratitude of one so relieved 
could not spend itself in the entire de- 
votion of all the years that remained to 
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her. Mary Magdalene gave herself to 
her Saviour. What could she do more ? 
She seems to have had a feeling differ- 
ent from any other of the female friends 
of Christ. It is reasonable to infer 
that she left everything to follow him, 
and was especially distinguished for this 
singleness of purpose, this intensity of 
devotion, as if earth held no other ob- 
ject but her Lordand Redeemer. Most, 
if not all of the others mentioned by 
name as ministering to him, were wives 
or sisters; thus, Mary and Martha of 
Bethany, sisters ; Mary, the wife of Cle- 
ophas ; the wife of Zebedee ; the wife 
of Herod’s steward; but Mary Magda- 
lene, so far as we see her, stands alone, 
without near ties of relationship to di- 
vide her love. Christ was her portion 
and her all; and the character which at 
once shapes itself before us is of a wo- 
man grand in the steadfastness of her 
attachment. Yet we scarcely have a 
glimpse of her until the day of the cru- 
cifixion. It is only through that day 
and a little while on the resurrection 
~ morning that we can see Mary Magda- 
lene ; but the impression we receive is 
vivid and ineffaceable. The knowledge 
we get is of a great, tender, faithful soul ; 
and though it is nowhere asserted, as of 
others, that Christ “loved” her, we be- 
come aware, as he reveals himself to her 
first, in preference to all the others, that 
he had regard for her affectionate devo- 
tion to him. 

She was of that company of sad wo- 
men who saw their dear Lord spit upon, 
and struck, and scourged, and mocked 
with the purple robe of royalty and the 
cruel crown of thorns, and taunted with 
insulting words; who stood looking on 
as the shameful procession went by, — 
the sinless One, bearing his heavy cross, 
the common malefactors, the band of 
soldiers, the rabble of unmerciful, jeering 
Jews. And when all was nearly over, 
she and Mary Cleophas, and the moth- 
er, whose woe no pen has told, pressed 
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near even to the foot of the cross ; their 
heroic fortitude and faith supporting 
them in that hour of unutterable an- 
guish. This group, standing beneath 
the cross, in the darkness that was over 
all the land, gazing up into the face of 
their dying Lord, presents a picture of 
mingled pathos and sublimity unequaled 
in all the scenes of this world’s history. 
The faith, the love, the grief, the endur- 
ance of these sorely tried, these fond 
and devoted ones, —for it earth has no 
parallel, and language has no words to 
describe. When “it was finished,” and 
the great company of people who had 
come together at the sight, and who had 
beheld and heard all the fearful things 
that transpired in heaven and on earth, 
by which God marked by the terror of 
his power that day from all the days since 
the creation of the world, appalled by 
the mystery of blackness and éarthquake, 
and affrighted at the deed which had 
been done, — when these, smiting upon 
their breasts, had returned to their 
homes, these constant women, Mary 
Cleophas and Mary Magdalene, staid by 
the cross, and watched until evening. 
They waited to know what was done- 
with what remained of their beloved 
Lord. Patient, trusting souls, even after 
he whom they knew to be able to save 
others from death had given himself up 
unresisting to its power, and hung, — 
the Almighty One, —a lifeless, bleeding 
body, like those dead thieves beside him, 
even then they remained, solemn, vigi- 
lant watchers, and when night had come, 
saw Joseph of Arimathea and Nicode- 
mus take him and lay him away in Jo- 
seph’s new tomb in the garden. They 
followed after and saw the place. 

Early in the morning, before it was 
dawn, came Mary Magdalene and others, 
with the sweet spices they had prepared 
toanoint him, and, lo! the sepulcher was 
empty. Then the fortitude of this noble 
soul gave way. See her sad surprise; 
hear her pitiful cry, “They have taken 
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away my Lord, and I know not where 
they have laid him!” Conceive of the 
bitter disappointment of this grieved, 
this tender friend, standing in the dark 
garden, beside the tomb, her empty heart 
well-nigh broken, so worried, so wrapt 
in her sorrow, so blinded with tears, so 
overcome and bewildered with her loss, 
that when Jesus, just behind her, asked 
her why she wept, not thinking of such 
a joyful possibility as again beholding 
him, she recognized him not, and only 
renewed her touching complaint: “Sir, 
if thou hast taken him hence, tell me 
where thou hast laid him, and I will take 
him away.” 

Then, when her poor, agonized heart 
could bear no more, Jesus saith unto 
her, “ Mary /” 

That name, spoken by his own voice 
which she knew so well! Who shall 
tell—for who can know the cadence of 
its tone ?— the hope, the remembrance, 
the comfort, the assurance that were in 
that one utterance, “ Mary!” 


THE LEGEND 
BY HEZEKIAH 


You have doubtless read in books of 
travel of St. Mark’s Place, that grand 
quadrangle in Venice. You have read 
of its glittering arcades, of its marble 
pavements polished by the feet of many 
generations, of-its winged lions and 
steeds of brass. The Church of St. 
Mark, which forms one side of the quad- 
rangle, is associated with almost every 
event of Venetian history for more than 
a thousand years. The rise, the merid- 
ian splendor, and the melancholy decline 
of the grand old city of the doges has 
its innumerable memorials here : — 

“St. Mark yet sees the lion where he stands, 
Stand but in mockery of his withered 
power. 


we . ° ° . . ° 
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Christ had risen, Christ was there, 
himself and none other. Her Redeem- 
er lived. He had been dead, and was 
alive again. He whom she-had seen 
breathe his last upon the cross was be- 
fore her. He had broken the bands of 
death, and come forth from the stone- 
covered, the sealed sepulcher. Jesus 
saith unto her, ‘“ Mary !” 

No other woman on this earth has 
ever heard, none ever will hear, her 
name so uttered; but perhaps in ¢hat 
day, when Jesus recognizes and owns 
those who have cleaved to him here 
through trial and reproach, in self-deni- 
al and suffering, and have been faithful 
to him, and not ashamed to confess him, 
and follow him to the last, — perhaps in 
that day, many a sweet and loving one 
will hear her poor name pronounced by 
him in the accents of recognition and 
remembrance, of help and comfort, and 
changeless love, which Mary Magdalene 
heard standing in the garden by that 
open tomb where he had lain. 


OF ST. MARK, 


BUTTERWORTH. 


Before St. Mark still stand the steeds of 
brass, 
Their gilded collars glittering in the sun.” 


Art here and the art of Italy has done 
its best. Arches on arches, pillars on 
pillars, statues on statues, solemn mo- 
saics, windows of ethereal beauty, the 
emblems of peace and the spoils of war, 
all combine to uprear a monument of 
colossal beauty, rivaling the most daz- 
zling structures of the Orient. 


“ A thousand years its cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying glory smiles 
O’er the far times.” 


At the evening twilight the nobility of 
Venice gather in St. Mark’s Place, as in 
a saloon, taking refreshments ; which led 
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Bonaparte to remark that “the Place 
of St. Mark was a saloon of which the 
sky was worthy to serve for a ceiling.” 

Did you ever hear the legend of St. 
Mark? 

Most of the early evangelists came to 
a violent end. St. Matthew suffered 
martyrdom, being put to death, accord- 
ing to tradition, by ahalberd. St. Luke 
was seized by idolatrous hands and hung 
from the branch of an olive-tree; St. 
Peter and St. Paul were crucified at 
Rome; St. James was beheaded. But 
few records of the early church are 
more painful than the death of St. Mark. 
He planted a church in Alexandria, 
Egypt, that gave promise of great utility. 
But his preaching incensed the idolatrous 
Alexandrians. He was seized by a mob, 
during Easter week, and bound by his 
feet with cords. He was then dragged 
over the stony streets of the city till life 
was nearly extinct, when he was taken to 
the verge of a rocky precipice, and left 
during the night. Here, like Jacob of old, 
he beheld a vision of glory. The Sav- 
iour appeared to him and comforted him, 
and his soul, though a tenant of a bruised 
and shattered body, triumphed in the 
assurance of eternal felicity. In the 
morning, the tragedy began anew. He 
was dragged about the city by the popu- 
lace in the same cruel manner till life 
was extinct. The Christians of the city 
gathered up the broken body, and ten- 
derly and tearfully interred it near the 
place where he used to preach. 

Many years after this event, when 
Venice was young, and her citizens fol- 
lowed the sea, Venetian ships used to 
visit Alexandria. Some Venetian cap- 
tains were stopping in the city when the 
church containing the remains of St. 
Mark was about to be taken down, in 
order that its rich materials might be 
used in the decoration of a palace. 
These captains, according to the Catho- 
lic tradition, obtained the custody of the 
body, and removed it to one of their 
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ships. It was received at Venice with 
great pomp and parade, and interred 
with great ceremony. St. Mark was du- 
ly installed as the patron of the young 
republic ; the wingéd lion was adopted 
as his emblem, and Viva San Marco 
became the cry of the Venetians in war, 
and their song in peace. 

Many stories are related of the pre- 
ternatural appearance of St. Mark to the 
Venetians at different times; but they 
are too silly to repeat here, although sin- 
cerely believed by the Romanists of that 
city. t 

The legends of the Catholic church 
are untrustworthy, and it is doubtful 
whether the dust of St. Mark really re- 
poses in Venice. Certain itis, however, 
that relics supposed to have been St. 
Mark’s were received, about the year 
827, in that city. The legend, as far as 
it-relates to Venice, is, perhaps, chiefly 
valuable for its historic associations. 

There are some sad associations con- 
nected with this fascinating legend. 
The banner of St. Mark, long unsullied, 
became, in the sixteenth century, an em- 
blem of persecution, and floated from a 
most merciless inquisition. The Refor- 
mation, then spreading over Germany, 
entered Venice, and the believers in the 
reformed faith became so numerous that 
they were accustomed to meet together 
for mutual encouragement, and to par- 
take of the Lord’s Supper. The hearts 
of Luther and Melancthon were made 
to rejoice at the work of God in Venice. 
Shortly after, the temporal power of 
Rome, overawing the Venetian senate, 
established the inquisition beneath the 
flag of St. Mark. That band of Prot- 


‘estants died in exile and in the caves of 


the earth, or were secretly drowned by 
their persecutors in the canal. At the 
still hour of midnight, the gondola would 
glide away from the prison water-gate, 
bearing the condemned to the Two 
Castles, where two gondolas with a 
plank between them awaited his de- 
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struction. The victim, chained and 
loaded with stone, was placed on the 
plank, the gondolas separated, there was 
a heavy fall in the midnight waters, and 
the faithful disciple was seen no more. 
So perished Julio Guirlanda, breathing 
the name of Jesus as he sunk in the 
waters. So died Antonio Ricetto, pray- 
ing for his persecutors, and commending 
-his soul to the Redeemer on the fatal 
plank. From these dark hours of per- 
secution, Venice declined, as withered 
by the anger of God, till she found in 
Bonaparte a dictator as merciless as her- 
self, and then she fell. 
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It is an old anda sad story, this blend- 
ing the legends of Rome, often beautiful 
and attractive in themselves, with the 
fearful tragedies of the Antichrist. 

Remarks an elegant writer, “As we 
look on the Venetian canals, and think 
of the holy men who there found a wa- 
tery grave in the sixteenth century, we 
associate them with a multitude more 
who have been valiant for the truth on 
earth, and whose record is on high. 
Glorious and joyful will be their rising, 
blessed the welcome given by Him for 
whom they suffered, honorable their re- 
ward, and lasting their crowns.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE STORY OF ZADOC HULL,” ETC, 


Every one thought Miriam Moss a 
very lovely girl. Rich, beautiful, and 
the only child of doting parents, it 
seemed wonderful that she had grown 
up apparently so unselfish and amiable. 
At home she was the sweetest and most 
dutiful of daughters, and at school a 
more quiet, diligent, docile scholar had 
.never been known. She never broke 
the rules, and never failed in her lessons, 
She won many prizes and constant 
praises, yet she never seemed to take 
these honors in a proud or boastful way, 
but was always ready to disclaim her 
merit, and speak depreciatingly of her 
success. She was very pretty; her gold- 
en hair, soft, delicate complexion, and 
large blue eyes, together with her gentle, 
pleasant manner, usually won admira- 
tion everywhere. Yet the school-girls 
thought they might flatter her as much 
‘as they pleased, without danger of mak- 
ing her vain, for their compliments ap- 
peared to distress more than to gratify 
her, she took them in such a sensitive, 
shrinking way. Always elegantly dressed, 
and with the means at command to grat- 
ify every desire, these things seemed not 
to make her any the less anxious to 


please every one she met by an affable, 
winning manner. She was generous, 
too, it was said ; always ready to lend or 
give away her things; always ready to 
assist her schoolmates with her supe- 
rior knowledge of the lessons, always 
ready to give up her plans to theirs, 
and always ready to receive with an 
interested, sympathetic face, the little 
egotistical confidences any of them might 
be moved to impart to her. No wonder, 
then, that she became quite popular, and 
had many loving friends and ardent 
admirers. 

Under these circumstances life went 
very smoothly with Miriam until she was 
about sixteen years of age; and then 
there befell her something strange and 
dreadful. 

It was Saturday night, and Miriam, 
after good-night kisses from her parents, 
was on her way to her room. Many 
things had happened that day to give 
her pleasure of the kind she liked best, 
and, thinking them over, she went sing- 
ing up the staircase with a glad, elated 
heart. Shall I let you into a secret? If 
you could just now have seen the picture 
of herself that lay hidden in the imagin- 
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ation of this gentle, humble Miriam, you 
would have found it only a portrait in 
brightened colors of that which the 
world saw, —a portrait of a fair young 
creature, with golden hair, with sweet 
blue eyes, and a winning smile, dearly 
beloved, greatly admired, most amiable, 
accomplished, and charming. 

Miriam entered her room and closed 
the door. It was a delightful room, 
“the expression of our darling’s own 
taste,” mamma had said, when she 
showed it as it had been lately refitted, 
to visitors. The carpet of delicate ground 
colors with bright sprays of flowers, the 
covered furniture, the easy-chairs, the 
rich curtains and softly tinted papering, 
the pictures and vases, made it luxurious 
and beautiful. To-night it wore its most 
attractive look, for the shaded gas-lights 
burned brightly on either side of Miri- 
am’s writing-desk, and the fire in the 
grate was high and glowing. 

But Miriam was surprised and dis- 
turbed to see her desk, always locked 
in her orderly fashion, standing open, 
and, stranger still, her diary, that she 
never failed to put away in its own pri- 
vate drawer, brought forth, and lying 
with the pages carelessly spread apart. 
Upon close examination, to her extreme 
astonishment and dismay, she found a 
fresh record written there, in a hand not 
her own, but indescribably mean and 
ill-looking ; while all along upon the fine 
paper were traces of soil and defilement. 

This diary of Miriam, begun because 
‘her father bought her the beautiful vol- 
ume, upon whose thick, smooth pages it 
was areal pleasure for her to exercise 
‘her elegant penmanship, — do not fancy it 
‘had ever been the eager, romantic record 
.of girlish pleasures and sorrows, nor 
yet the reviewing by a thoughtful heart 
of all its actions and emotions, sins, 
struggles, and failures. It was sensible 
Miriam’s habit to put down every day 
only a simple account of work done; to 
record how many lessons, how much 
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reading and practicing, had been accom- 
plished, what calls had been made or re- 
ceived; and then, as she wished espe- 
cially to excel in composition, and had 
heard this recommended as useful exer- 
cise, if any little event in the day’s trans- 
actions had given a hint for narrative 
or descriptive writing, she carefully im- 
proved the opportunity. She had se- 
cretly plumed herself upon the absence 
of egotism in her diary; upon the fact 
that she never told there of the compli- 
ments and praises that daily gave her 
the most pleasure. She had, in truth, 
an instinctive dread of revealing to her- 
self the extent of her own vanity, but 
she counted her not throwing off the 
mask in these pages as a virtue. 

But what were the freshly written 
words that her startled eyes fell upon to- 
night, and that, as she ran over them, 
called the crimson blushes of shame and 
conviction to her face? Some mysteri- 
ous friend or enemy had stolen into the 
privacy of her chamber to write the rec- 
ord of the day as follows : — 

“T rose early this morning, for I re- 
membered I hada good deal to do in 
preparing my dress for Madame D’An- 
dante’s matinée. As I am really the 
bright particular star among her scholars, 
I knew IJ must do her exhibition as much 
credit as possible by my appearance as 
well as my performance. Nobody in 
the house seems to have so much taste 
in putting the finishing touches to a 
dress as I have, and I thought I should 
not be quite satisfied with my costume 
unless I tied the bows and put on the 
lace myself. 

“While I was dressing I could not 


help thinking how few girls there are as’ 


pretty as I; and my beauty, too, seems 
to be of a remarkably ‘zaking’ kind. I 
never knew any other complexion, either, 
that could bear so well the contrast of 
every kind of color as mine can. I sup- 
pose itis because it is so clear and fresh. 
Green, or scarlet, or blue, or buff, it 
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makes no matter which I put on, each 
makes me look better than the last. I 
thought I would curl my hair this morn- 
ing; it looks well in curls, it is so long 
and soft, and of such a lovely color. I re- 
member papa asked me always to wear 
it so, but I told him I did not like to 
spare the time for arranging it every 
day ; that there were so many things in 
the world to do and learn that every mo- 
ment seemed precious. Of course I did 
not say it pompously, but in a shy sort 
of way, as if I was half afraid to express 
what I felt so earnestly. And papa 
stroked my head, and said he was afraid 
I was almost too industrious for such a 
tender little blossom. I know papa and 
mamma reaily believe I’m too good to 
live. Well, I’m pretty enough and to 
spare, without taking too evident pains 
to look so. J’ll never let people call me 
vain. Unconscious beauty is the most 
admired, I know, and I believe I have a 
real gift for looking unconscious. Then 
there are a great many other things that 
I want to be admired for as much as my 
looks. 

“ When I came down-stairs I ex- 
pected papa would notice my appear- 
ance, and I was not disappointed. His 
face quite lighted up when I entered the 
room. ‘How fresh and sweet my rose- 
bud looks this morning!’ he said, as I 
kissed him; and I received the compli- 
ment as simply as could be. 

“ At breakfast mamma said she had a 
slight headache, and felt so languid and 
unwell, she feared she might not be able 
to go and hear my performance at the 
matinée. I really hoped she would not, 
for I thought it would be so much nicer 
for that delicate muslin of mine if I could 
have the whole of the carriage to myself. 
But I would not have had any one know 
I thought of such a thing; it would logk 
selfish. So I seemed so troubled to 
think I should have to play without dear 
mamma’s face in the audience to encour- 
age me, and at the same time so anxious 
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not to have her go entirely upon my ac- 
count when she did not feel able, that 
she finally said she really could not let 
her dear child go alone, or deny herself 
the pleasure of hearing me play. So I 
was disappointed ; but it did not matter 
much about the muslin, and mamma 
was so pleased at my being anxious for 
her company, that it was a great deal 
better than to have shown a feeling that 
would not have done me credit. 

“Then I thought it well to make the 
best of the matter, and so while we 
were dressing I showed so much more 
concern about her dress than my own, 
and was so anxious about the comfort of 
her poor head while she would be forced 


. to listen to all the thumping and bang- 


ing at the matinée, that she thought I did 
not care at all for my own appearance 
or success. But I felt that I could afford 
not to appear to be thinking of them. 

“When we reached Madame’s rooms, 
I went into the dressing-room where the 
girls were gathered. Most of them were 
in a great state of worry and agitation for 
fear they might break down in their 
pieces, or because each one fancied her 
hair or dress was not in perfect order, 
and that it never could be arranged to 
look otherwise than frightful. They all 
began telling me their troubles as soon 
as I came in, and though I pretended to 
be, and I know I looked, as nervous and 
timid as any one, I seemed quite to for- 
get myself in encouraging and helping 
them all. I tied on their sashes, and 
pinned on their flowers, and smoothed 
their curls, and found their music, as 
each one was called on to the stage, and 
they said I was the dearest girl in the 
whole world, and looked perfectly lovely, 
though I had not fussed over my own 
dress one bit since I came in. 

“On the whole I had a perfect triumph 
at the matinée. When my turn came to 
go upon the stage, I went out blushing, 
I know, and dropping my eyelids, for I 
felt dreadfully conscious with so many 
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people looking at me. But it was no 
matter, for every one thought my confu- 
sion that of becoming modesty, and I 
was quite cool enough not to drop my 
music or my gloves, or do any other 
awkward thing, as some of the girls did, 
but I made my courtesy and took my 
seat at the piano so gracefully that there 
was quite a murmur of admiration all 
round the room. I could hear with per- 
fect distinctness people saying, ‘How 
pretty! what a lovely face!’ or, ‘What 
a charming manner!’ My piece was 
one of ‘Mendelssohn’s Songs without 
Words.’ I chose it because I knew it 
would be such a contrast to those rat- 
tling, brilliant ‘Galops’ and ‘ Varia- 


tions’ that most of the girls had been. 


playing, and so might gain more atten- 
tion. I know all people don’t under- 
stand such classical music, but then it is 
always reckoned to be in the best taste, 
and I want to have it thought mine is one 
of the finest cultivation, not an ordinary 
stupid school-girl’s, easily caught with 
any flashy thing. I know Madame told 
me that the success of this kind of music 
depends very much upon the expression, 
and that I do not catch that easily. But 
I took such pains in practicing this piece, 
and remembered so exactly the touches 
she showed me how to put in, that I was 
sure it would succeed, and it did. The 
gentlemen and ladies applauded me more 
than any of the other pupils, and, in fact, 
I was obliged to appear again. Then I 
played some very pretty variations upon 
‘Robin Adair,’ and they, if anything, 
pleased better than the first piece. I really 
did not know which way to look when I 
made my courtesy to retire, they were 
applauding me so heartily. 

“All the girls congratulated me, of 
course; and when the exhibition was 
over, and we went down into the audi- 
ence-room to find our friends, everybody 
crowded round, and I had showers of 
compliments. I am certain no one else 
received as much praise as 1; and then 
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every one said I tock my honors so qui- 
etly and modestly. I never mean to 
show myself a vain fool, thrown off my 
balance with delight at every little suc- 
cess, 

“ As we were on our way out, I asked 
mamma to take little Estelle Harding 
into our carriage, saying that we were 
going her way, and as she looked tired 
she might like a ride home. I never did 
like that little pale thing ; she came very 
near winning the prize for French away 
from me last term, and her prize to-day 
almost took the luster off from mine. 
But then she’s poor, and is trying to ed- 
ucate herself for a teacher, and it looks 
well to be kind to her; and then I would 
not for the world have people think I 
could be jealous of her. Mamma said it 
was very kind and thoughtful of me to 
remember her, so we took her in at the 
risk of quite ruining my new muslin. 
However, I think I have really quite a 
generous temper, for I can make such 
sacrifices with very little discomposure ; 
and then it was worth the discomfort to 
have Estelle think me so kind, and seem 
to feel such a regard for me. 

“When we reached home, mamma 
was feeling so unwell that she resolved 
not to go down to dinner, and said the 
duty of presiding must devolve upon me. 
I was glad, for I knew papa meant to 
bring home company, and one gets a 
great deal more notice when one sits at 
the head of the table, and is the only 
lady present; and I know there are few 
girls of my age who could fill the place 
so gracefully. I told mamma, though, 
that I was very sorry she was sick, and 
I was afraid I should displease papa by 
being awkward and embarrassed in en- 
tertaining his friend. She smiled, and 
said that since I meet with.so much fa- 
vor whenever I go into society, she 
thought I ought to have gained more 
self-confidence by this time. 

“TI took as much pains as possible 
with my toilet, and it was not thrown 
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away. Papa’s friend was evidently 
struck with me at first, and directed a 
good share of the conversation to me. 
But I remained rather quiet and gave 
as simple and short answers to his ques- 
tions as I could, except that I was de- 
termined he should not think I wanted 
intelligence. I know elderly people es- 
pecially dislike to see a girl forward, and 
too talkative ; so, when I converse with 
them, I’m always as modest and defer- 
ential as I can contrive to be. If I have 
an opinion, or an idea to advance, I 
always put it in the form of .a question, 
and say, ‘Do you think so and so?’ in 
a timid way, as if appealing to their su- 
perior wisdom and experience ; and such 
a manner, gentle and earnest, seems to 
be very pleasjag. At any rate, this gen- 
tleman was very polite to me all dinner- 
time, and when he took his leave said 
thatif my parents would spare me, his wife 
should invite me to their house in New 
York to spend some days. Papa was 
as pleased as could be. 

“ After he had gone, I went up-stairs 
to offer to bathe mamma’s head, and sit 
with her a while, but she said she posi- 
tively would not allow me to stay in that 
dull, dark room one moment. I looked 
reluctant to go away, for I know nothing 
appears worse than fora girl to be want- 
ing in affection for her mother, and I 
would not have any one suspect me of 
such a thing ; but, after all, I was greatly 
relieved to be sent down-stairs again. 

“This evening has been quite delight- 
ful. We had an unusual number of call- 
ers, and I was again overwhelmed with 
compliments, for this morning’s success. 
Then cousin De Forest—whom I have 
always longed to do something to im- 
press, because he has such a reputation 
as.a literateur, and has never treated me 
as anything but a little school-girl, not 
worth noticing — produced a puzzle, rep- 
resenting some lines of Shakespeare’s, 
and which he said none of the best heads 
in the city had been able to read. The 
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moment I saw it I was determined to 
make it out; and I had studied it only a 
few moments before my ready memory, 
in running over the quotations we hear 
so often, hit upon the right one, and the 
whole thing was unraveled, and as plain 
to me as daylight. I was so elated I 
came very near showing what I felt, and 
was obliged to keep still a moment just 
to get my face quieted down to an ex- 
pression of unconsciousness that I had 
done anything very remarkable; and 
then I said very modestly, ‘Is this it, 
cousin De Forest?’ and repeated. the 
lines. Of course’ everybody was _ sur- 
prised, and cousin De Forest really 
looked at me with some interest, and 
said, ‘Bravo, little Miriam! I did not 
think you could do it. We shall have to 
engage you as an expounder of hiero- 
glyphics one of these days!’ How glad I 
am that Iam not so dullas some peo- 
ple! 

“On the whole, this has been a very 
pleasant day. When I make my debut 
in society, I hope every one will be like 
it. I mean to be well prepared for the 
time. There is nothing that can make 
me agreeable or brilliant that I will not 
learn. What a sensation I shall make!” 

Thus ended the day’s record. Miri- 
am could not dispute its truth. The 
thoughts and feelings it described were 
such as prevailed with her every day, 
and all day long. She dropped the book, 
and hid her face in her hands in abject 
mortification. Oh, who had done this? 
Who could thus have discerned and set 
forth the secret motives of her seemly 
life ? 

As these thoughts darted into her mind, 
a low, chuckling laugh close beside her 
caused her to start and look up. She 
turned pale with horror and dismay, and, 
shivering and shuddering from head to 
foot, clung to the arm of her chair for 
support. For, sitting in the full glow of 
the fire-light, still holding her golden 
pen in its hands, she saw such a night- 
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mare creature, such.a loathsome, appall- 
ing object, as surely was never revealed 
to mortal eyes before! Its figure was 
small, yet bloated; its face fawning, 
greedy, mean beyond description. Its 
frightful, greenish eyes were crossed, so 


that its sight appeared to dart all ways 


at once, and in them was a sickening 
gleam of complacent self-satisfaction ; 
while its slimy cheeks, and its great 
hanging lips, foul and swollen, were dis- 
tended with an intolerable smirk of the 
same expression. The garments that 
hung in rags about this deformed and 
bloated figure were squalid and filthy 
beyond conception. They were stained 
and blackened with dirt, and horrid spi- 
ders and toads made lurking-places of 
their folds, while the whole dress, and 
even the ragged hair and crooked hands 
of this awful creature, gleamed with whit- 
ish glistening streaks of slime, like tracks 
of snails or other disgusting reptiles ; and 
in these it evidently took great delight, 
for its fingers often passed over them 
with a caressing motion, as if it were 
counting them, and gloating over them ; 
while the smile upon its face would grow 
broader and more revolting. 

This horrid object nodded at Miriam 
complacently. ‘You see,” said he, “I 
have written out your diary to-night, so, 
as this has been such a good day, we 
can have the full satisfaction of the ac- 
count. You needn’t have been so care- 
ful not to let me show my hand in the 
book all this while; nobody sees it but 
yourself.” 

Alas, poor Miriam! what should she 
do? Perhaps you think that as fast as 
her trembling limbs could bear her she 
flung open the door, and ran, calling in 
fright to her father and mother for help 
to drive out the dreadful intruder. But, 
strange to say, that was not her impulse. 
Turning sick at heart, and deadly faint, 
she stood surveying the creature, taking 
comprehension, one by one, of its loath- 
some lineaments; and, while strong 
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shuddering ran through her frame, a 
strange sense of familiarity, a vague feel- 
ing of some acquaintance or kinship be- 
tween it and herself, overwhelmed her 
with agony. She felt, not terror, — that is, 
not physical fear,—but an expression of 
horror and despair in the awful convic- 
tion that this was no stranger guest, no 
fleeting vision, but one who sat in her 
chair by some dreadful right. She 
rubbed her eyes and wrung her hands 
in the vain attempt to believe that some 
passing dream held her senses ; but the 
sight could not be driven away. Then, 
as though she was to blame for its pres- 
ence, a burning shame in the dread of 
the creature’s egress or discovery over- 
whelmed her, and, her pale face flushing 
again, she sprang and turned the key in 
the lock of the door. And then the de- 
mon, for such he must surely be, spoke 
again. 

“You needn’t be afraid,” he said with 
a cunning leer; “I shall not go out with- 
out your protection, my pretty mask, 
and under cover of that I’ve walked 
about this many a day, and never 
shocked any one yet. Come, you and I 
have kept each other’s company so long, 
that you need not be frightened at see- 
ing me, just because you’ve looked oft- 
ener at what you saw in the mirror, and 
at the picture other folks have got of 
you, than you have at me. You must 
have known I was behind the scenes all 
the time ; but you never tried to get rid 
of me, and it’s too late now.” 

Miriam stood heart-sick and con- 
founded by the truth of his words. Ah, 
yes, she knew him well, this demon of 
Self-love, sitting bloated and proud in 
the filthy rags made of her own right- 
eousness, and glittering with the slime 
of much worldly praise. She had har- 
bored him in the center of her soul; she 
had let him pull the motive strings of all 
her actions ; he was, in truth, the rep- 
resentative of the strongest part of her 
character; but, oh, why, why had she 
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never beheld him in this awful guise be- 
fore? 

“ T’ve been your darling a good while,” 
he resumed ; “’twas you, who are so 
pretty, and good, and diligent, that got 
me these fine clothes all covered with 
silver. ’Twas you who fed me all the 
time, till I was surfeited with praises. 
You worked well under my cunning or- 
ders. Nobody has yet dreamed of dis- 
covering me with you, and we shall be 
able to hide the fact a good while longer. 
Then if people begin to find it out, and 
you begin to be tired of me, why, I shall 
stick to you all the same; you can’t 
shake me off then.” 

Yes, his words were surely true. Mir- 
iam felt the oppression of perfect de- 
spair settling upon her mind. She saw 
no way of ridding herself of this fearful 
room-mate whose being her own thoughts 
and words had cherished. All the hope 
that was left her seemed to be to turn 
away her eyes and try to forget his pres- 
ence. She walked up and down the 

.room in confusion and remorse, and 
then mechanically stopped by her toilet- 
table and began taking off her various 
ornaments. But as she caught the re- 
flection of her face in the mirror, her 
hands dropped as though they had been 
suddenly palsied, and her heart sank with 
fresh dismay ; for, oh, she could not be 
mistaken! behold in the fair counte- 
nance, in the rosy lips, in the gleam 
of the blue eyes, and stamped upon the 
fair forehead and soft, round cheeks, 
a likeness disguised in beauty, yet true 
and certain, of that hideous face in the 
chair ;—a likeness that made Miriam 
cover her face with her hands in un- 
speakable shame and terror, ‘that made 
her hate and loathe her very self;—a 
likeness that she comprehended all at 
once must grow and grow with the com- 
panionship of this monster, till it first 
marred and then destroyed her beauty, 
and revealed hideous truth to the whole 


world ! 
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Oh, what should Miriam do? All 
the misery of the dreadful plight in which 
she stood grew more and more plain to 
her. Two suggestions offered them- 
selves to her, overwhelmed and agi- 
tated ; the one, coming from a base de- 
spairing, said, “You can do nothing but 
consider by what means you may best 
and longest hide the shame;” the other, 
born of a nobler impulse, cried in fierce 
rebellion, “ And will you, can you, then 
endure the knowledge of it yourself? 
Will you live outwardly in this secret 
bondage which after all can not be hid- 
den long? Oh, do not submit to this 
foul presence; never rest till you have 
driven it away!” The demon seemed 
to take knowledge of the strife and dis- 
traction in heart, for he spoke again. 

“You need never think to get rid of 
me,” he said. “I was born with you, 
and I have grown with you much faster 
than your growth; I sleep and wake 
when you do. Don’t think you can dis- 
miss me; the leopard could as soon 
change his spots. Pray, what would be 
left to interest you in life, if all the pleas- 
ures I give you were taken away?” 

Miriam cowered under the power ex- 
pressed in his words, and wavered 
toward abject submission. She knew not 
how to make the resistance that her bet- 
ter impulses counseled. True, there came 
like a flash across her mind the thought, 
“Let me go and tell my father and 
mother of this miserable plight into 
which I have fallen; the very act might 
be the death-blow of this dreadful 
companion.” But her fear of the shame 
would not let her entertain the thought, 
and so darkness fell over her soul, and 
in her degradation and despair she 
found no more hope that night. 

Wearied out at last, Miriam lay down 
upon her bed and tried to forget her 
bondage in sleep. But the fearful image 
sitting in her arm-chair could not be 
shut out from her mind. Again and 
again, impelled by a sort of fascination, 
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she opened her eyes and saw it still gaz- 
‘ing at her with confident look. She lay 
oppressed with a real horror worse than 
the most dreary and terrible of fantastic 
nightmares. And when at intervals a 
half-unconsciousness overtook her, the 
remembrance of that. loathsome face 
haunted her in frightful dreams. Now 
it was her own and dear father that had 
turned away from her in horror ; now the 
monster sat upon her shoulders, and 
was borne with her everywhere, to 
school, or to the matinée, so that all 
shrank from her in fear and disgust. 
The first gray morning light showed 
to Miriam’s wakeful eyes the foul image 
still sitting as last night, and growing, 
as the day brightened, more and more 
a hideous reality. She rose with a heavy 
heart. She said no word to her dread- 
ful companion ; but he failed not with 
many amusing congratulations, and many 
suggestions and commands, when in her 
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‘trouble she was more heedless of her 


dress and adornments than she had ever 
been before. He was vexed, too, be- 
cause her face, usually so smooth and 
smiling, bore the traces of agitation ; and 
her manner, once so buoyant, was droop- 
ing and depressed. “Do you want to 
discover me,” he said, “ by thus laying 
yourself open to questions that may re- 
veal the truth?” Sometimes Miriam re- 
belled against his hints, and sometimes, 
considering, heeded them through fear 
and shame. 

But she hastened to leave her room 
as soon as possible. It had become to 
her a hateful place; she felt that it was 
defiled. To her great relief, she lost 
sight of the haunting fiend as she closed 
the door. Its spirit, indeed, she was 
conscious went with her, but its dread- 
ful visible shape had for a while disap- 
peared. 

(To be continued.) 


LITTLE WORRIES. 


A FIRESIDE ADDRESS BY A LONDON CLERGYMAN. 


SUFFICIENT unto the day is the evil 
thereof, says our blessed Lord ; and this 
saying stands in connection with a warn- 
ing which he gives against solicitude on 
account of daily cares. He could scarce- 
ly have shown his kindness to us 
more effectively than by this warning. 
He does not desire us to be de- 
pressed in mind. He wishes us to be 
contented and of good cheer, ‘for his 
Father is glorified when his children 
sing cut of grateful joy and confiding 
love. On the contrary, nothing can 
more grieve him than unbelieving fear 
and distrustful anxiety. But in order 
to raise us to this condition of calm con- 
tent he does not give us any ground for 
denying that, humanly speaking, there 
is reason enough for fear and anxiety. 
He admits that each day has its own 
evils, its own troubles and cares, its 


own dangers and accidents. But he 
points us to God, our heavenly Father, 
whose power is equal to his love, who 
has numbered the hairs of our heads, 
who knoweth that we have need of meat, 
drink, and clothing, of guidance and 
protection ; and who is mighty to keep 
us unhurt amidst all the temptations 
that surround us. 

So, you see, our Lord does not wish 
us to rest our peace ona false ground, 
or to lean on a staff which can not hold. 
He does not cry, as many people do, 
“Peace, peace! ‘No danger! Don’t 
be afraid! We'll get through somehow 
or other, only let us eat, drink, and be 
merry!” &c. This is the cruelest way 
of appeasing people’s doubts and fears. 
The truth is concealed for the present, 
but only that it should afterward come 
forward in all its sad reality. It is fol- 
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lowing the example of the butcher, who 
pats the ox to keep it quiet, while his 
~ servant lifts up the fatal ax. 

Our Lord deals very plainly and hon- 
estly with us. ‘My beloved friends,” 
he says, “I will not conceal from you 
that there is plenty of evil in this world, 
evil which threatens to ruin both your 
bodies and souls; and if you think 
you are able to stand and _ over- 
come it all by your own strength and 
wisdom, you are greatly mistaken. The 
end of it is death ; and who among you 
is mighty to save himself, or others, 
from the king of terrors? But I will 
show you an excellent shield for this 
fearful battle, anda high tower against 
this pernicious flood. Look up through 
faith! Up there, far above the circle 
of the earth, He sits, whose love is 
stronger than death, and whose mighty 
arm is able to save to the uttermost. 
Give up your hearts to him; rely upon 
him ; ‘cast your cares upon him, for it is 
he who careth for you.” 

It was very kind of our Lord to come 
down from heaven to tell us this great 
and gladdening truth. He has shown 
his unspeakable love toward us in that 
he has removed the barrier that sepa- 
rated us from God and prevented us 
from grasping the hand of our only Pro- 
tector. That barrier was our guilt. We 
could not expect a holy and just God to 
be our friend and ally, until we knew 
that our sins, by which we had insulted 
and dishonored him, were atoned for 
and pardoned. Jesus has procured us 
this atonement and pardon. The chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon him. 
His body was bruised, his blood was 
shed for the remission of our sins. Thus 
God has shown his love toward us. He 
gave his only-begotten Son to bear our 
sins and to take away our guilt. So 
there is now no chasm between God and 
us. Heis our God now, and our Fa- 
ther in Jesus Christ our Lord. He hath 
not given us the spirit of bondage again 
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to fear, but the Spirit of adoption, where- 
by we cry, Abba, Father. So we may 
now depend upon him as our helper. 
He is not against us. but for us. 

I remember once reading of a traveler 
who carried a heavy burden under which 
he often sighed. Suddenly he observed 
a cart at a distance. ‘“ Oh,” he said to 
himself, “what a boon it would be if I 
could but throw my bundle upon it! I 
will hasten onward and ask the driver ; 
perhaps he will let me do so.” When, 
however, he had walked on about a 
couple of hundred yards, he found him- 
self on the brink of a river, and saw the 
cart standing on the opposite side. His 
disappointment was so keen that he 
burst into tears. “Alas!” he cried, 
“there is a deep stream between me 
and the object of my hope, and there is 
no way across.” But suddenly there 
came an angel who stretched his hand 
over the river and divided the waters, so 
that there was a path over to the other 
side. Withjoy the traveler now walked 
to the opposite bank, where he was 
kindly permitted to cast his burden upon 
the vehicle, which carried it as far as it 
went, causing the traveler to go on his 
way rejoicing. 

Jesus said, “Iam the way; no man 
cometh unto the Father but by me.” 
Without him there is a deep impassable 
river between us and God. But by his 
blood he hath consecrated for us a new 
and living way into the holiest. We 
have free access now. We may come 
with afl our cares, troubles, and difficul- 
ties, and lay them down at the feet of 
our God and Father. And he knoweth 
what to do with them. As for us, let us 
thankfully follow the example of that 
good man of Ethiopia, who, after he had 
become acquainted with the precious 
name of Jesus, “went on his way re- 
joicing.” 

But we ought to observe that this 
peace and joy should be anything but 
empty carelessness. Our Lord says 
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that every day has its own evil. Now, 
bear in mind, an evil is never a thing to 
play with. When God promises his 
protection against evil, it is understood 
that we, on our part, shall keep aloof 
from it as much as possible; that we 
shall not, at any rate, go recklessly or 
carelessly intoit. . . . bs 
Some of us, for instance, have to con- 
duct business in town during the week. 
Perhaps you are engaged in some transac- 
tions just now which, owing to unlooked- 
for circumstances, threaten to turn out 
very unprofitably. No wonder that a 
feeling of anxiety and uneasiness steals 
over your mind when you think of them. 
Here, however, your heavenly Father 
by his Spirit whispers into your soul, 
“Cast your cares upon me, for I care 
for you!” You are fully justified if, at 
this word, you resume your cheerfulness 
and go to your business to-morrow with 
a perfectly quiet mind, although your 
‘ prospects be ever so dark. “In the 
mount of the Lord it shall be seen,” 
said the father of the faithful. But you 
would most assuredly be guilty of a 
great error if you understood this confi- 
dence in God in such a manner as to 
cause you to begin the day in a careless 
spirit, and to neglect or refuse to care- 
fully inquire what you could do to pre- 
vent a disastrous result. On the con- 
trary, it is exactly your confidence in 
God which should impel you to throw 
yourself heart and soul into the matter, 
to strain every nerve and rouse every 
energy, in order if possible to: bring 
about a favorable turn. When God 
promised you his paternal care, it was 
understood, of course, that you would 
do all your hand found todo. We should 
bear in mind that God, when he speaks to 
us, does not suppose himself addressing 
blocks, sticks, or stones, but living and 
rational beings, whom he may expect to 
use rightly the powers and talents which 
he has given them. When he prom- 
ised the children of Israel that he would 
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bring them into a land flowing with milk 
and honey, it was understood that they 
would follow him in the way he showed 
them. He had given them the power to 
do so. He did not.-pack them like 
stones in boxes to be carried across the 
desert. He expected them to walk on 
their own feet, for it was to this very 
end that he had given them feet. After 
a couple of months’ journeying through 
the desert, some turned out to be un- 
willing to walk on. Well, they perished 
in the desert, notwithstanding the divine 
promise. If we choose to behave like 
stones, we may do so, but we shall suffer 
and die ; God won’t carry us like stones. 

We should bear in mind that every 
day our God gives us a work to do. 
And the work of the day is the battle 
against the evil of the day. We need 
not, indeed, trouble ourselves about 
providing each day with the required 
amount of evil. The evil of each day is 
quite sufficient for the day. All that we 
add to it is too much. - But we shall be 
sure to add to the evil of the morrow if 
we neglect to combat the evil of the day, 
just as we are sure to increase the evil 
of the day if we take thought for the mor- 
row. A day isa train calculated to be 
drawn by an engine of just one man’s 
power. If we hook on a carriage that 
belongs to the next train, we are certain 
to injure the engine, and shall at all 
events be behind time. Or if to-day we 
hook off a carriage to make ourselves 
easy, we are sure to find it to-morrow 
blocking up the line and creating a 
great deal of disturbance, if not misery 
and ruin. 

You would be mistaken, however, if 
you supposed it was the Lord’s inten- 
tion that we should never think about 
what may reasonably be expected on 
the morrow. We shall have to perform 
our duties on the morrow, and we shal. 
certainly not be able to fulfill most of 
them, if we do not take preparatory 
measures to-day. Some disastrous event 
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may be in prospect on the morrow, and 
the evil consequences of it might per- 
haps be easily prevented by instituting 
careful precautions to-day. Ifa servant 
has only one dress to wear in public, 
and if that dress needs mending, she is 
quite justified in doing so during the 


week, that she may be able to wear it on _ 


Sunday. Or if a master of a family ex- 
pects guests to his daughter’s wedding, 
he is quite right in making the necessa- 
ry arrangements beforehand. The Gib- 
eonites conducted themselves wisely 
when, in the prospect of the conquering 
army coming upon them, they provided 
themselves with dry moldy bread, rent 
clothes, and old shoes, and thus deceived 
the princes of Israel into a league which 
three days afterward rescued them from 
an otherwise unavoidable destruction. 
And it is the same reversely. The five 
foolish virgins in the parable are called 
foolish because they neglected to pro- 
vide themselves in time with the oil 
which they would need on a future occa- 
sion. Remember also the parable of the 
unjust steward, whom his master com- 
mended because he had done wisely by 
carefully providing for the coming day. 
Indeed, no persons are more severely 
rebuked in Scripture than those who are 
careless about the future. “Be ye 
ready,” said the Lord, “for the Son of 
man cometh at an hour when ye think 
not. Blessed is that servant whom the 
Lord when he cometh shall find so 
doing.” And he wept because Jerusa- 
lem had neglected to care for the things 
which belonged to her peace. 

Indeed, there is a thoughtlessness 
about the morrow and a disregard of its 
claims which may be rebuked as sinful, 
and regarded as a characteristic mark of 
those who “hate life and love death.” 
Take, for instance, a profligate who, 
having squandered all he had, finds him- 
self reduced to poverty and unable to 
support his wife and children. That 
such a man should ask, ‘“ What shall we 
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eat, or what shall we drink, or where- 
withal shall we be clothed?” is quite 
natural. His chief fault is that he did 
not ask these questions sooner. They 
are naturally suggested by his con- 
science, which tells him that he has no 
right to expect anything to eat or to 
drink, and that he is himself the sole 
cause of the dark prospect before him. 

Or take a young man who wastes his 
precious time in frivolity, in idleness, in 
amusements, giving no heed to the seri- 
ous warnings of his parents and teach- 
ers. His father, who has hitherto sup- 
ported him, dies, and he now finds him- 
self under the necessity of supporting 
himself. But, alas! he knows nothing, he 
has learnt nothing, he is good for noth- 
ing. Destitution stares him in the face as 
the reward of his extravagance. No won- 
der then if he exclaims, “What shall I eat? 
what shall I drink? wherewithal shall I be 
clothed?” Everybody expected him to 
come to that some day, because in 
his reckless light-mindedness he never 
thought of these things before. Man is 
not a brute, which does not know that 
there is a day to come after this. If we 
desire to eat, to drink, and to be clothed 
on the morrow, we must work for it to- 
day. 

It is not a wise, dutiful provident- 
ness against which our Lord warns us. 
It is that sort of solicitude which pro- 
ceeds from too great an anxiety about 
temporal concerns, as if they were the 
source of our highest happiness, as if 
there was no God in heaven to control 
them. There are people who, while 
every day experiencing God’s loving- 
kindness in that he blesses the work of 
their hands, are continually anxious 
about the morrow, fearing that the rivers 
of God’s blessing will suddenly be - 
stopped, that some accident may befall, 
or some disaster happen, which will de- 
prive them of the necessary comforts of 
life. The evil of the day, instead of 
driving them toward God, from whom 
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alone help cometh, presses their unbe- 
lieving spirits down to the dust and 
turns them into themselves, to look 
to their own wisdom and strength for 
help and support. Trying to deliver 
themselves from every day’s evil, and to 
guard themselves against it by their own 
power, they throw all their mental life 


and energy into solving the problem ~ 


how to get rich, that they may always 
have plenty to eat, and to drink, and to 
clothe themselves with. This is the 
only object of their thinking, trying, 
and working. Every day they plod, and 
toil, and drudge, as if they were trying 
to establish a provision-store which will 
last as long as the world will stand, and 
enable them to meet all the evils of all 
the days which they will yet have to live. 
But as it is very hard work to accom- 
plish all that in one day, and as every 
evening tells them that they have not 
got much further than they were the 
evening before, since sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof, it is not to be 
marveled at that they get depressed in 
. their spirits, and that they continually 
complain of bad times and dark pros- 
pects, and are continually asking, ‘“‘ What 
shall we eat to-morrow? or what shall 
we drink? or wherewithal shall we be 
clothed?” The answer which faith 
gives to these questions would simply 
be this: ‘The same God who has given 
us these things this day, will also give 
them to us to-morrow.” But those peo- 
ple of whom I am speaking do not be- 
lieve in God; at least, they do not trust 
in him. They are, as the Lord says in 
the 32d verse of this chapter, like the 
Gentiles who only know and see the 
creature, and from whose mind the Cre- 
ator is hid. So it is quite natural that 
they should always be taking thought 
for the morrow, since they have no pro- 
vision-store in heaven, and the one which 
they are trying to establish on earth is 
never ready. 

The fact is, unbelieving people are in 
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a sad and strange delusion. They think 
that everything comes from below ; and, 
indeed, at first sight it seems to be so. 
The corn springs up from below, and 
the water wells up from below, and the 
silver and gold, for which we can get all 
the delectable things of this world, come 
from below, out of the deep veins of the 
earth. Nor has there ever been seen 
stretched out from heaven a hand which 
made the crops grow, the flowers blos- 
som, and the trees bear ‘fruit. No won- 
der then that people come to think that 
all their hope and help must come from 
below. But it is a delusion,—a delusion 
like that of the child which thinks that 
all its meals are presents from the cook, 
because it never saw its mother pay for 
them. An inward voice tells us that it 
would be perfectly absurd to suppose 
that all these good and perfect gifts 
came by themselves. An inward voice 
assures us that there is a loving Being, 
an invisible but loving and mighty God, 
who is the source of all these things. 
Now the evil of every day is intended 
to remind us of that great truth, and to 
cure us of such a sad and absurd delu- 
sion as infidelity. It convinces us at 
every step through life that this world 
of ours is a very imperfect kingdom, 
frail, perishable, and unsteady, full of 
sin, and pain, and death. It shows us 
that all the help and strength which we 
try to obtain from below does not an- 
swer the purpose, since the evil remains 
every day as it was before, and that it 
still terminates in death, as it did in the 
days of Cain and Abel, of Noe and 
Nimrod. At the same time it points to 
a better kingdom, in which there will be 
no evil, no misery, and no death, — 
a kingdom unchangeable, everlasting, 
glorious. “ That God,” it seems to say, 
“who has made the heavens and the 
earth, must have a better kingdom still 
than this one in which there is so much 
crying, and shedding of blood, and 
mourning.” And then the gospel chimes 
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in, “Yes, there is a better kingdom, — 
the kingdom of God! Seek it first, and 
his righteousness, and all these other 
things shall be added unto you!” Ay, 
this is the true way of looking at mat- 


ters. Perishable things can only be 
additional things. They can never be 


intended as the main object of life to 
immortal beings who were created in 
the image of God. We are destined for 
something better, higher, and nobler 
than asking, “ What shall we eat, and 
what shall we drink, and wherewithal 
shall we be clothed?” Look up on 
high, and say with the psalmist, “When 
I consider Thy heavens, the work of 
thy fingers, the moon and the stars, 
which thou hast ordained, what is man 
that thou art mindful of him, and the 
son of man, that thou visitest him? 
For thou hast made him a little lower 
than the angels, and hast crowned him 
with glory and honor. Thou madest 
him to have dominion over the works 
of thy hands ; thou hast put all things 
under his feet!” So we are destined 
to be kings, to manifest the glory of God 
by the side of the Son of man, who is also 
the Son of God, with whom we are joint- 
heirs of that great and glorious inherit- 
ance which shall not perish throughout all 
eternity. And such are the exceeding 
great riches of grace in Christ Jesus our 
Lord, that we who believe are destined 
to sit with him in heavenly places, far 
above all principalities, thrones, and 
powers, whether in heaven or on earth. 
You see, it does not behoove such 
beings to trouble themselves too much 
about the question, ‘‘ What shall we eat 
or drink?” What would you think of 
a king who spent the greater portion of 
the day in discussing the bill of fare with 
his cook, and the fashion of the season 
with his tailor ? 

It is very kind of our Lord to whisper 
into our ears, “ Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God.” . For it stands. to reason 
that if we are doing so in the right 
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spirit, all the other things must follow 
of themselves. A man who exercises 
himself in loving God and his neighbor 
— for these are the chief things in the 
kingdom of God — will of course set his. 
face against the evil of the day, and 
combat it with might and main. And 
one of the first and greatest evils which 
each day brings along with it, is the 
temptation to neglect our duty for the 
sake of ease or pleasure. Hence it is 
that there are so many poor wretches in 
this world, who have nothing to eat or 
to drink, and scarcely anything to be 
clothed with, because they seek first to 
satisfy their flesh. They would rather 
loiter about in laziness than work ac- 
cording to the commandment of God. 
They prefer a cup of stolen water toa 
piece of bread earned in honesty and 
virtue. Such a practice is impossible 
where the heart is looking out for the 
kingdom of God as the first object of 
the day, since the very nature of that 
kingdom is joyous activity in every good 
sphere of labor, in the service and spirit 
of him “who worketh hitherto.” The 
connection between the kingdom of God 
and our daily bread is closer than is 
generally believed. I am far from as- 
serting that a truly good man may 
not sometimes get into great troubles 
without any fault of his own, for God 
often puts his people into the crucible 
that like gold they may come out of it all 
the purer. But this I make bold to say, 
that where a man has come so low as to 
have nothing to eat or to drink, as a 
rule there is something wrong in him. 
He is either a lazy man, or a drunkard, 
or dishonest, or unmanageable, or some- 
thing else of that sort. There must be 
some hidden evil within him which caus- 
es him to succumb under the evil of the 
day. Our Lord is not such a shepherd 
as sends the sheep that follow him into 
a barren wilderness where there is no 
food. .It is a trifle to him to open his 
hand and to liberally feed men and 
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beasts. How much more will he fill 
with food and joy the mouth and the 
heart of those whom he knows as his 
servants, and friends, and brethren, who 
labor not as men-pleasers, but to please 
him, their all in all! 

There are people whose life seems to 
flow on so smoothly, that one would sup- 
pose they scarcely knew what evil is. 
They have plenty of money, they enjoy 
perfect health, they have many friends 
and fewenemies. All their plans or en- 
terprises succeed with them as if they 
were the favorites of heaven. Yet, 
strange to say, to them the day is often 
more fraught with evil than it is to the 
poorest of their fellow-beings. There 
are such things as imaginary evils which 
vex those who are subject to them even 
more than do real ones, and these are 
often the portion of the wealthy and 
the prosperous. Ahab was 4 king, and he, 
to be sure, did not need to ask, “* What 
shall I eat, or what shall I drink?” Iam 
assured that in his day there were thou- 
sands in Israel who often ejaculated, 
“Oh, I wish I were Ahab!” Yet you 
can have no conception of the misery 
poor Ahab suffered every day when he 
looked out at one of the windows of his 
palace. It made him so sick, that “he 
laid himself down upon his bed, and 
turned away his face, and would eat no 
bread.” You ask me what was the 
cause of this? Well, I will tell you. 
It was a few handfuls of dust. A man 
of the name of Naboth had a vineyard 
which was hard by the palace of Ahab, 
and the king thought that it would be a 
nice thing if he could add Naboth’s 
vineyard to his own garden. So he of- 
fered Naboth a handsome sum for it; 
but Naboth declined to part with his 
paternal inheritance, and owing to a pe- 
culiarity in the law the king could not 
compel him. Perhaps you think that 
had you been in Ahab’s place you 
would have said, “Well, never mind, I 
will try to manage without Naboth’s 
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vineyard.” And you would have been 
right. But then Ahab was a king, and 
not accustomed to disappointments as 
you are, and so this miserable vineyard 
was an eye-sore to him, and, like a huge 
mountain, threatened to bury him under 
its weight. 

I suppose you also know the story of 
Haman and Mordecai. People thought 
that Haman was the happiest man under 
heaven, because he was the king’s fa- 
vorite, and had his seat set above all 
the princes that were with him. Nor 
did he himself think light of his posi- 
tion, for he called his friends and his 
wife “to tell them of the glory of his 
riches, and the multitude of his children, 
and all the things wherein the king 
had promoted him, and how the queen 
did let no man come in with the king into 
the banquet that she had prepared, but 
himself.” Yet, poor man, in the midst 
of this charming paradise he felt like 
some forlorn pilgrim in the desert. “ All 
this availeth me nothing!” he exclaimed, 
“so long as I see Mordecai the Jew sit- 
ting at the king’s gate!” Zhatwas the 
evil of the day to him. Everybody in 
the kingdom bowed to him and recited 
his praise, except the miserable Jew, 
who did not move a limb when Haman 
passed. This so piqued his pride that 
it took away all the joy of his life. 

Now when we consider what it was 
that made Ahab so miserable and ren- 
dered Haman so wretched, we must he 
astonished to find that men can be such 
fools as to allow trifles like these to 
spoil even so much as one day of their 
lives. But, alas! such fools men often 
are; and perhaps we ourselves are often 
more infected with that folly than we 
suppose ourselves to be; for most of 
the evil of the day is merely imaginary, 
and the rest of our own making. “ Hav- 
ing food and raiment,” says the apostle, 
“let us be therewith content.” If we 
only stuck faithfully to that admonition, 
much room for evil would not be left 
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during the day. But usually we are xot 
content with that, but set our hearts 
upon a thousand other things; and 
there, my friends, lies the root of the 
mischief. “ Of every tree of the garden 
thou mayest freely eat,” said the liberal 
Giver of all good gifts to our first pa- 
rents. As long as they were content 
with that they remained in Paradise; 
but the moment they stretched out their 
hands to the forbidden fruit, they stepped 
over into the desert, and their days from 
that moment became “few and evil.” 
Now we each of us by nature carry a 
discontented heart in our bosom. This 
is the reason why the evil of the day 
continues and increases in spite of all 
the benefits and blessings which our 
loving God bestows upon us. Who can 
tell how many there may be among us 
who will mope and fret because they can 
not afford to go to the Paris exhibition ? 
Their friends and acquaintances joyfully 
fly away to the charming world-fair, 
while they themselves are compelled to 
spend their days between the dusty 
walls of the office, the warehouse, or the 
shop. To think of this makes them so 
gloomy that they have no eye or heart 
for the kind and numerous mercies which 
God every day sends down to them. 
They think that to shem the day has 
nothing but evil, and that to their friends, 
those happy ones, who are now drink- 
ing the cup of pleasure in the wonderful 
Elysium across the Channel, the day 
has nothing but joy. But most likely 
they are mistaken. Their friends find 
that the evil embarks with them in the 
ship, and takes seat with them in the 
train. Nowit is the weather which dis- 
appoints them ; now it is the accommo- 
dation. Some regret that their time is 
so limited, and others that their purse is 
so lightly lined. They see others every 
day enjoying luxuries which they are 
compelled to leave alone. Countless 
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wishes are roused which can not be re- 
alized. Various lusts —the lust of the 
eye and the pride of life— remaining 
unsatisfied, cause a feeling of wretched- 
ness. And having got home again, they 
can not help acknowledging that even 
in the midst of the world’s gayest dissi- 
pations it remains true, that sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof. 

“Take away the root, and you take 
away the fruit,” says the proverb. To 
diminish the evil of the day to us, dear 
friends, nothing will do except we take 
away the evil of the heart. And this 
leads me back again to that saying of 
the Lord, “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God.” If you have found that kingdom, 
you have found a treasure so unspeaka- 
bly rich that it keeps you contented and 
happy even with the scantiest meal. As 
the wise king said, “Better is a dry 
morsel and quietness therewith than a 
house full of sacrifices and strife.” And 
there is no true quietness save in a heart 
that has found peace with God through 
Christ. This is the godliness with con- 
tentment which the apostle says is great 
gain. When we know and believe that 
our inheritance is well kept in Christ 
our Lord, we can get over the transient 
difficulties of the day very easily. A 
loving and happy child, when traveling 
to his father’s home, does not very much 
mind the disagreeable imperfections of 
boat or carriage, or the troublesome 
vexations of the journey. Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof, and the 
day passes by and its evil with it. But 
our Father’s home has everlasting foun- 
dations; and when we get there we 
shall forget all about the evil, because 
all the beautiful and glorious things 
which we see will leave us no time to 
think of anything save the love of Him 
who saved us and brought us to this 
place of perfect and everlasting beati- 
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“ PARSONS’ SONS AND DEACONS’ DAUGHTERS.” 


FROM “OUR OWN FIRESIDE.” 


WHEN a thing is flagrant, there 
seems to be a tendency to think it fre- 
quent. Thus one gross breach of trust 
by one member of a class or profession 
shakes our confidence, even against our 
judgment and our will, in all. A single 
exorbitant lawyer’s bill, for instance, 
gives us for life a horror of the law, and 
we submit to injustice or extortion from 
any other quarter rather than from that 
in future. Or, again, the evil life of one 
minister of a congregation is remem- 
bered in his own neighborhood long 
after he has passed away; and, be his 
successor never so earnest, and of never 
so good report, there remains still in the 
hearts of many an unacknowledged dis- 
trust of all religion. Evil, though we all 
lift up our voices loudly enough against 
it, finds congenial soil in our hearts ; 
and where it can not bear its natural 
fruit of like evil living, it produces too 
often an unreasoning but all-distrusting 
cynicism; and thus, more widely than 
we think, “the evil that men do lives 
after them.” 

It is probably from this that the al- 
most proverbial notion of the wicked- 
ness of good men’s children has arisen. 
To the worst of men there is something 
most repulsive in that failure of early 
hopes, which is seen when Manasseh 
reigns and does that which is evil, 
where Hezekiah, his father, had done 
that which was right in the sight of the 
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ties,” they say, “in their youth, or they 
would never have been what they are; 
they are knaves; but here is one who 
is fool as well as knave, and what can 
be worse than that?” The thing is 
unnatural and unseemly, even to those 
whose standard is the very lowest; and. 
to those whose hand and whose hopes 
are on the side of the good in the world’s 
battle, it is painful as treason or deser- 
tion. 

And the single instances which thus 
by the very power of evil which they 
possess fasten themselves in our memo- 
ries —the boy who sat beside us at 
school, whose wickedness was a very 
byword, or that “unfortunate” family 
with which we were at one time brought 
into contact —lead us, even before we 
are aware of it, to think that all are 
alike, until we find ourselves question- 
ing whether a child “brought up in the 
way he should go” will not certainly 
“depart from it when he is old.” 

The numerous instances where the 
training of youth has been good and 
manifestly for good also, where the 
hopes of Christian parents have been 
fulfilled in the lives of Christian chil- 
dren, and the good seed has remained 
and borne fruit to the third and fourth 
generation, are forgotten. They are not 
noticed, because they do not put them- 
selves forward ; and the very sense that 
“this is just as it should be” leads us 
to overlook them in our general estimate 
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of the value of religious education, just 
as we set down a garden as “ full of 
weeds” when there is fruit in it also. 

But, whilst thus denying the justice 
of the inference too often drawn from the 
less numerous but necessarily more 
prominent instances of apparent failure, 
looking at the subject in the light of 
Scripture promises, and allowing the 
possibility of exceptional cases, we 
maintain that these failures ought really 
to be traced to deficiencies and faults in 
the training itself. 

Generally, we may say these deficien- 
cies and faults are traceable to a want 
of reality in the training. 

Instruction in the truths of religion 
has been given as a mere part of the ed- 
ucation of the child, without any distinct 
effort being made to convince that these 
truths concern him personally even in 
his earliest years. There has been — 
the fault is one common in secular and 
religious instruction alike—a feeling 
that at present the child can not under- 
stand all this, but that if he learns it al- 
most by rote in the days when we can 
make him learn it, he will remember and 
understand and live by it when our 
hand is withdrawn from him. Now the 
memory of One who bade his disciples 
“suffer little children to come unto 
him and forbid them not: for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven,” should 
convince that a child who can un- 
derstand anything at all can under- 
stand as much of the eternal truths 
of God as he needs to understand for 
his own salvation. Trust and love and 
obedience may have their place in all 
reality in his little heart, and for the 
concerns of his little life. The effort, 
then, should have been to show him 
this; and thus, God by his eternal 
Spirit working within the soul, to plant 
_ the principle of life ; and not with great 
labor to fasten a few facts in the memory, 
trusting that in after years the memory 
would minister them to the heart. For, 
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taught thus, exactly as we used at one 
time to teach the cases and moods of a 
grammar, the lessons of Holy Writ 
leave no impression on the life. The 
mind rejoices to throw them off, and the 
man is left perhaps further from God 
than those to whom even the name ofa 
God is unknown: to them the truth 
would be fascinating by its very novelty, 
— to him it is but a twice-told tale. 

Or, it may be, while there has been 
care given to educate on sound and sen- 
sible principles, there has been some 
want of truth in the educators which un- 
did the work as fast as it was done. 
The home example would not at first 
sight have been set down as bad, but 
there have been inconsistencies between 
the profession and the practice, which, 
marked and remembered by none more 
than by the youngest, have led from dis- 
trust of part to disbelief of all. What 
may be called social hypocrisies .are 
common enough even among profess- 
edly religious people, and the readiness 
with which the little ones see through 
them should speak plainly enough of the 
evil which they may bring with them. 
An extra exertion ta please one from 
whom something is looked for, —a sup- 
pression or even a concession of opin- 
ions, which at other times are fearlessly 
expressed, because to such an one they 
would be distasteful, —a manifest anxiety 
to stand well in such a quarter at any 
price, —these find their excuse in the 
wish to do the best for the children’s 
temporal welfare, and too frequently are 
done, it is to be feared, at the cost of 
their spiritual health. Or the small con- 
sideration shown for a poor Christian 
beside the scrupulous attention which is 
paid to the rich or the noble, belie so 
loudly the teaching of Christianity, that, 
even if the fault be absent from those to 
whom the child looks for instruction, it 
needs, when seen at all, some timely 
and wise antidote if it is not to begin a 
fatal work. 
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The religious practice of the parent, 
it should be remembered, is the climate 
in which the child’s spiritual health is 
matured. The food may be the best, 
given in the best proportions and at 
the best times, but if the air which 
the soul breathes is bad, the very food 
may produce disease rather than health ; 
and the climate itself may be in the main 
healthful, but if it has its east winds and 
its chilly fogs, it can not be looked upon 
.as quite free from danger to tender or 
weakly lives. And religious practice 
must be judged not by its rules or its 
profession, but by its spirit. This plain- 
ly is the only sound judgment which 
can be formed of it; and this is uni- 
formly the way in which it is judged of 
by the child. 

There have been thus two principal 
lines laid down, in which the causes of 
what is regarded as the failure of reli- 
gious education may for the most part 
be sought. But it should not be thought 
that in every family where there has 
been failure, one of these causes must 
have existed alone. Their spirit should 
be noted, rather than that they should 
be taken as absolute laws. Indeed, the 
law on which they are framed must be 
looked to here also more than the words 
of the laws themselves. Where we 
fail, it may be asserted, in this thing is 
where we miss readity. 

Hence, too, we may add, arises that 
cause of failure which, distinct from 
those sketched above, is perhaps quite 
as common, — the unnatural restraint to 
which the young are often subjected. 
There are some to whom happiness 
would almost seem to involve an ap- 
proach to ungodliness, and mirth in any 
form to be a snare of the evil one; that 
these should teach joyous, laughter-lov- 
ing little ones to love religion, is what no 
reasonable person would expect. But 
we most of us need to bear in mind the 
differences which exist between youth 
and age. The services which may be 
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real to the one are unreal to the other ; 
that which the one finds a pleasure, the 
other dreads as a wearisome burden ; — 
and this naturally, as a consequence of 
youth, and from inability to understand, 
rather than from an inherent sinful dis- 
inclination. 

We rejoice in the day of rest because 
then at least we can rest, if for nothing 
else; to them it is irksome to put aside 
the week’s thoughts and toys, because 
restis not needed. Wecan find thoughts 
and meditations to which we are glad to 
give ourselves ; they have in themselves 
no occupation for the Lord’s day. Care 
is therefore needed here lest present 
weariness should grow into future dis- 
like; care is not taken, and the natural 
result follows. The long services and 
the longer sermons are still inflicted, be- 
cause it is thought that children need to 
be trained to them; silence and idle- 
ness are still the chief marks of home 
Sundays, because the children disturb 
their elders, and no fitting occupation 
can be devised for them ; and in the end, 
the man keeps only too well the threat 
of the boy, treats public worship as the 
burden which it has been made to him, 
and rejoices only in the idleness which 
as of old the Lord’s day still brings 
him. : 

We have spoken thus far only of the 
family. The same accusation is being 
made even now against the church. We 
are told that Sunday schools have failed 
to add to the number of church worship- 
ers ; and there are no doubt instances, 
numerous enough, in which the children 
are thus forsaking the paths in which their 
fathers walked. The same causes prob- 
ably operate here also. The child has 
never been drawn to the forms or the 
doctrines of his father’s church by the 
bond of reality, but has rather been re- 
pelled by injudicious instruction and un- 
natural restraint. If he is not lost in 
the world as a practical unbeliever, the 
craving after spiritual food leads him 
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away to seek in other folds that which 
he believes it to be impossible to find 
where he has been brought up. The 
associations of youth mark ome place as 
that in which he will find, not comfort, 
but constraint; and looking for comfort 

_in religion, he seeks and finds it where 
he can find freedom also. 

And it is this thing — comfort — 
which is to be found and is sought by 
the soul of man in religion. Some there 
are, as we have said, who seem to find 
in their religion only discomfort. We 
may hope these are Christian men, and 
that they themselves “shall be saved, 
yet so as by fire: ” but that their work 
in education can “abide” in the day 
when those whom they have educated 
are free to choose for themselves, can 
not be expected. It is. those who have 
the power to adapt themselves to the 
young who can do a lasting work with 
them in anything ; and in religion such 
self-adaptation is most necessary of all. 
Those who possess it, and who possess 
with it a firm faith in that which they 
teach as able to become a comfort and a 
help to all, even the youngest, may both 
add to the number of their proselytes — 
though such would scarcely name them 
thus —and keep them from year to 
year. 

It may be well to assert here that 
which has been implied in what has 
already been said, viz., that merely to 
accustom the mind or the body to the 
words and ways of religious conversa- 
tion and worship, will be found to be 
not “training up a child in the way in 
which he should go,” at all; but often, 
from the senseless way in which it is 
attempted, it will have the very opposite 
effect. One needs but to remember where 
the result of school-life is found, to be 
convinced of this. It is not the routine 
of school, or the lessons which for the 
time the memory made its own, which 
we carry with us into the world, but 
only the effect of these things, in the 
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power which we have acquired of giving 
ourselves steadily and with method to 
any work which presents itself, and of 
applying our minds to it in the best way. 
And often the thing more valuable even 
than this, which, as we look back upon 
our school-days, seems to be the only 
thing we gained from them at all, will be 
found in the spirit of the school itself, 
which unconsciously we drank in. We 
learnt our school’s way of thinking of 
men and of dealing with men, and we went 
out, known perhaps by our very manner 
as men from such a school, but the 
stronger neyertheless for being so. 
This was but the bywork of those early 
days, with which boys and boys’ thoughts 
had far more to do than masters and 
their teachings ; but haw deep a mark 
it has left upon us, compared with that 
which some thought our real work! Is 
it not possible—has not indeed the at- 
tempt been successfully made — that the 
spirit of a school should be made reli- 
gious, and yet lose neither its reality nor 
its hold upon the young? And is it not 
possible also, on the other hand, — is 
not indeed the thing seen too frequently, 
—that the rules of a school should be 
cast, even ostentatiously, upon religious 
principles, and the school itself governed 
by decidedly religious men, and yet its 
spirit be so bad that few could pass 
through it uncontaminated ? 

It may be said that we thus deny the 
ability to educate to any but to those 
who are naturally gifted with the power 
to adapt themselves and their teachings, 
both in manner and matter, to the minds 
of the young; that it is unreasonable to 
look for this power in more than a few ; 
and yet almost all have in some form 
the charge to educate. We assent that 
this is a natural gift, but we deny that 
there are few who possess at least the 
power to acquire and perfect it. It is 
the natural want of a parent, necessary 
for the work of that place in which his 
Maker has set him, and though pos- 
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sessed in larger measure by some than 
by others, is rarely, from the very na- 
ture of the case, not more entirely ab- 
sent from any than is parental love it- 
self. But, like all other natural gifts, it 
needs to be perfected by care and prac- 
tice ; and it may be, and perhaps often 
is, so much neglected as to seem en- 
tirely absent. And it may be added 
that it follows the natural law in being 
least easily acquired in advanced life, 
or where most neglected. Some indeed 
possess it so largely, that the very full- 
ness of the gift to them seems to put 
out of sight its existence in a lower 
measure in others, —and these are thus 
plainly called of God toa special work 
for him; but because all can not stand 
first, there is surely no excuse for any to 
set aside entirely that which each at 
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some time in life ought to find a use 
for. 

In truth, to cultivate the power of in- 
teresting ourselves in the young, of 
thinking for the moment as they think, 
and setting our own thoughts before 
them in such a form as they may best 
understand and realize them, is to keep, 
as regards part of God’s family, the rule 
which bids ‘us “look not every man on 
his own things, but every man also on 
the things of others.” It needs to look 
out of self, and at no little pains to exert 
ourselves for the good of others, and 
that in the way which, though the best 
for them, may not be the easiest for our- 
But surely he has yet learnt 
but little, who, taking upon him to teach 
others, finds this a strange and unac- 
customed lesson for himself. 


SONGS BY THE WAY. 


BY E. L. E. 


“Thy statutes have been my songs in the house of my pilgrimage.” 


Ps, cxix. 54. 


I’m a pilgrim, and my journey were a desert one and drear 

But for streams along the pathway, precious springs of wayside cheer ; 
Flowers in barren places blooming, pictures treasured of the skies, 

In the sweet home-country shining, where the Father’s mansions rise. 


I’m a pilgrim, and at nightfall, when my weary feet are spent, 
All unsandaled and ungirded in the stranger’s lonely tent, 

I retune my harp and sing, while my heart selects the theme, — 
Not from loves that spring around me, not the poet’s idle dream, 


But from seers whose inspiration was the breath of Zion’s mount, 
Bards that drank the living waters of Siloah’s sacred fount ; 

And I waken in the sleep-hours, and my heart repeats the strain: 
Do I sing, or do I listen to an angel’s sweet refrain? 


I’m a pilgrim: night and morning bear me farther off my way 

To the home-land of my soul, in the bright eternal day ; 

But the way has rests of joy, while Thy love my thoughts engage, 
For “thy statutes are the songs of my house of pilgrimage.” 


I’m a pilgrim, and in vision do my yearning eyes behold 
Where jasper walls and pearly gates the blessed ones infold ; 
And I'll drop my staff with triumph as I near the latest stage, 
While the victor’s song shall crown all the songs of pilgrimage. 
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A HIDDEN HARVEST. 


BY MARY E, 


AFTER study hours, on pleasant days, 
a hundred young girls came out of the 
wide doors of Sterling Seminary, and 
were quickly scattered over the spacious 
grounds, gay troops hastening away to- 
gether in search of amusement ; little 
“knots of quieter friends wandering off 
under the maples ; confidential couples 
arm in arm in the shady walks, and now 
and then a solitary fair one, with book 
or letter, or her own thoughts, sweet or 
sad, as the case might be. Few among 
them were lovelier than Clara Emmons ; 
there were few sweeter voices in sing- 
ing, few merrier laughs in frolic, though 
there would come a shade of thoughtful- 
ness, almost of pensiveness, over her 
fair face, when, as she often did, she 
stole away alone to the woodbine arbor 
to read or think. But that excited no 
surprise, even among the gayest of her 
companions, for she was still wearing 
mourning for her mother, and they said 
sometimes, “ Clara’s religion does not 
spoil her at all; she is just as lively as 
any of us.” As if there was any won- 
der in that; but then some of them 
knew no better, and really thought that, 
if a girl became a Christian, the natural 
result was to make her gloomy, instead 
of making her a hundred-fold happier 
than ever before. And so Clara’s bright 
face was a continual witness for Christ. 

One lovely evening, while she was 
sitting in her favorite bower, facing the 
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western hills, where the sun was setting 
in a magnificent display of cloud-glory 
and golden and rosy light, Miss Hale, 
one of the teachers, lighted upon the 
same spot, in her rambles, and seated 
herself beside Clara, saying softly, — 

“ How beautiful it is!” 

Clara started. 

Oh, yes,” she’said ; “‘and yet,” she 
added, blushing, “I don’t believe I was 
half seeing it.” 

“ You must have been dreaming deep- 
ly, or thinking very intently. Have you 
been reading this dear little story ?” she 
asked, taking up from Clara’s lap a tiny 
book, “‘ The Child Angel.” 

“Yes ; and it made me wonder how 
it is that sometimes people, even such 
little children, do so much good in the 
world without any effort at all; and 
others try, and wish, and pray, and yet 
accomplish so little.” 

“ Perhaps these laborers really accom- 
plish more than they imagine. Even 
this little child of whom you have been 
reading never knew in this world that 
her simple questions had done anything 
for poor ‘Loose Ben.’ Have you been 
trying without success, dear Clara?” 

“Tam afraid I have not been trying 
very hard,” Clara answered; “but I 
have tried alittle, and I am sure I do 
desire to do something for Christ. But 
ever since I first wished it there have 
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er was sick for a long, long time before 
she died, and all the while there was lit- 
tle Frank to take care of, so that I could 
not go out to visit the sick or distribute 
tracts, nor look up children for the Sun- 
day school, nor even go to the sewing- 
meeting, when the young ladies were get- 
ting up a box for a poor home-mission- 
ary; for I was busy at home all day, ex- 
cept on Sundays, when father was there, 
and Aunt Polly, a good old woman who 
had been mother’s nurse, and who could 
only come on Sundays, as she was out 
at work every week-day. So I went to 
church and Sabbath school, but I was 
too young to teach, and the only thing I 
ever did was to hear a boy read Sunday 
noons.” 

“Tell me about him,” said Miss Hale. 

“You see,” continued Clara, “ Sun- 
day school was held after morning ser- 
vice, and the choir met before after- 
noon service to sing over the hymns ; 
and as I could not attend the Saturday 
evening practicing meeting, it was very 
necessary I should sing with them then. 
This made the intermission too short for 
me to go home. I used to stay in the 
church, as a good many of the people 
did who came from farms far away. 
And one Sunday, Miss Elliot, my Sun- 
day-school teacher, asked me if I would 
hear George Carroll read a little every 
Sunday noon. He was about thirteen 
years old, and worked in the mill. He 
was a nice, quiet boy, but very slow at 
learning, and he couldhardlyread. And 
so I did hear him, for ever so long, — 
two winters and one summer, I believe. 
Sometimes he read a story out of one of 
the Sunday-school papers, but generally 
only a chapter out of the Bible.” 

“ And did he improve?” 

“Oh, yes; in course of time. He 
read pretty well at last, but it was slow 
work,” | 

“Did he like it?” 

“Yes, I think he did; at any rate, 
his mother was very glad to have him 
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learn. He seemed a little tired of it 
sometimes, but yet he came very regu- 
larly, and sat down in the back pew with 
his book, and waited till I went to him.” 

“ Did you do anything besides hearing 
him read ?” 

“Miss Elliot told me to talk to him 
about Jesus; she said I must be his 
missionary.” 

“ And did you?” 

“T tried to, but I couldn’t say much, 
and he didn’t say anything.” 

“ What became of him?” 

“The family removed to New York, 
and he became errand-boy in a store. 
That was two years ago, and IJ have not 
seen him since.” 

“Well, dear, you may find that you 
did him a great deal of good.” 

“ Why, Miss Hale, I only taught him 
to read a little better ; that was all.” 

“That was something. But then, 
Clara, my child, you must not imagine 
that only such out-door work is work for 
Christ. There was the care of your 
mother and little brother, and the house- 
hold work ; the things which you thought 
were preventing your working for Christ 
were themselves the very work he gave 
you to do.” 

“Yes, I know it,” said Clara, “but 
that is different.” 

Miss Hale laughed, —a little quiet, 
pleasant laugh. 

“Yes, dear, it is different. One can 
not think one’s self a heroine or a mission- 
ary for doing such simple home-work, 
and that is the best of it!” 

“Now, Miss Hale,” 'remonstrated 
Clara with deepening color, “you do 
not think I wanted to do good to be 
proud of it, do you?” 

“No, Clara, indeed I do not ; butit is 
the truth in regard to most of us, that 
God can not trust us with much visible 
success. We must be content to sow 
the seed, and let the angels be the reap- 
ers, until we go home and find the 
sheaves awaiting us. It is one of the 
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ways in which God teaches us to walk 
by faith and not by sight.” 

Then Clara and her teacher strolled 
homeward through the twilight, while 
the invisible dew was fulfilling its errand 
of blessing to herb and flower, and every- 
where the unseen wonder of growth and 
the great mystery of life went on. And 
the stars, which had been in the sky all 
the time, though no one saw them, came 
out in brightness, one by one, as some 
day Christ’s happy workers shall see the 
stars in their crowns of rejoicing appear, 
and wonder at their number and beauty. 

And now let us follow Clara’s scholar, 
George Carroll, through his short life in 
the city, for even while Clara was talking 
of him the end was drawing near. 

Two years in a city tenement-house, 
even though it was a comparatively com- 
fortable one, had told fearfully upon the 
family used to the free air of the coun- 
try. The mill-work had been hard, but 
then there was the moonlight row on the 
mill-pond, the cool, still night, the fresh, 
dewy morning, the serenity of the Sab- 
bath in the country. Mr. Carroll went 
to the war, and fell in one of the first 
battles. Alas! his death brought the 
one pang sadder than the bitterness of 
loss and desolation, —a sense of relief. 
He would come home no more intoxi- 
cated, to abuse wife and children. He 
would be a hindrance no longer to the 
boys’ getting on in life, a disgrace no 
longer to the patient wife and daughters. 

And Mrs. Carroll made a pleasant 
Christian home of the little confined 
rooms they lived in, and the two girls 
sewed in a tailoring establishment, and 
Tom and George had good places, and 
the two little boys went to school. And 
the city-missionary came once a week, 
and held a prayer-meeting in their sit- 
ting-room. From the first, George won 
his employer’s regard by his pleasant 
manner and steady habits. “ Mother,” 
he said one day, “I don’t know how I 
could get along in the store if I couldn’t 
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read and write. I thank Tom with all 
my heart for the writing lessons, though 
I hated so to sit down to them in the 
long winter evenings, when I was tired. 
And I thank Miss Emmons for the read- 
ing lessons, all those Sunday noons.” 

“Yes, God bless her! what a beauti- 
ful young lady she is, and so good,” said 
his mother. 

George went once to spend a Sunday 
at the old home in the country. It was 
one of the last Sabbaths of Mrs. Em- 
mons’s life, and Clara spent it at her 
mother’s bedside, knowing nothing of 
the disappointment her absence from 
church caused to the bashful boy, who 
hoped to see her there, not daring to 
call upon her at her home. He lingered 
around the house after church, however, 
until he saw her come to the door to call 
in little Frank, who was playing on the 
piazza. He made a hasty step towards 
the garden gate, with a flushed cheek 
and a beating heart, and then as hasty a 
step backward, overcome by his boyish 
shyness, and Clara closed the door, and 
went in out of his sight without seeing 
him. So he went back to the city and 
to his work. 

There was a growing interest in his 
heart for religious things now, and he 
did not go into the evening meeting in 
the sitting-room only to please his mo- 
ther, as he did at first. The hymns 
touched him, the prayers expressed his 
own heart’s desires, the words of exhor- 
tation seemed meant for him. He read 
often now in the Bible Clara had given 
him, and searching there he found eter- 
nal life, as Jesus said. 

“ Mother,” he said one day, intending 
to tell her of the change in his feeling, 
but unable to proceed for emotion. 

“What is it?” she asked; and then, 
as no answer came, she looked in his 
face with eyes quickened by her soul’s 
intense desire and prayer for him, and 
read his secret there. 

“My son,” she said, “you have come 
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to tell me that you love the Saviour.” 
He bowed his head. There were tears 
in her eyes and his. She kissed him, 
and he went out to his work. 

Thenceforth the bashfulness and si- 
lence passed away from him. In the 
evening, when the neighbors who had 
assembled in their room had sung, “ Je- 
sus, I my cross have taken,” he spoke in 
simple, natural, heartfelt words of the 
great things Christ had done for him. 
And then he prayed. It was the first of 
many evenings in which his young zeal 
and earnest love made these little meet- 
ings like a glimpse of heaven’s gate to 
the poor souls gathered there, borne 
down by life’s struggles, and its heavy 
burdens of labor and poverty and sor- 
row. How he gladdened his mother’s 
heart, strengthened his sisters’ dawning 
hope, encouraged poor, doubting Tom, 
and taught the little boys! Sometimes, 
young as he was, he led the meetings 
in the absence of the missionary, read- 
ing the very chapters he had read in the 
country church to Clara, and sometimes 
repeating and enlarging upon those ex- 
planations or appeals which she had 
made to him. And then, when all had 
retired, and he was lying upon his bed, 
he was often too glad to sleep, and his 
mother listened on the other side of the 
thin partition, with tears of joy, to his 
voice in prayer or repeating hymns, till 
late into the night. 

Then came a-shadow upon the family 
happiness. Tom grew paler and thin- 
ner, and then began the ominous cough 
which the mother knew but too well, for 
the eldest of the family, her daughter 
Jane, had died of consumption four 
years before. ‘Tom’s employers showed 
their appreciation of his character and 
services by furnishing him with the 
means of taking a voyage at sea in hope 
of arresting the progress. of the disease. 
But it was in vain, and after a few 
months’ absence he came home to die. 
He sank very rapidly, but as his body 
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grew weaker his trust in Christ grew 
stronger. He was never decided and 
joyous, like George, nor dared to unite 
with Christ’s people, as George had 
done ; but his younger brother’s assured 
faith and glad and certain trust helped 
him unspeakably, and he went down in- 
to the valley of the shadow of death 
with calmness, and a hope which grew 
serener at the last. 

Much as he missed his_ brother, 
George hardly seemed to sorrow for him 
at all, his strong faith realized so vividly 
the better life in the presence of Christ. 
He spoke of him constantly as living, 
rejoicing, loving, till it really seemed as 
if there had been no separation of the 
brothers, so entirely was George’s heart 
at home with Tom in heaven. 

And even the form of separation was 
not for long, for when Tom was gone, 
God called George also. The same 
symptoms showed themselves in him al- 
most immediately, and he recognized at 
once that this was death. But death to 
him meant entrance upon glory, and 
blessedness beyond conception, and he 
hailed its approach with unutterable joy. 
Earth had no attraction for him, in the 
light of the celestial visions which dawn- 
ed upon him. 

“Tam going home!” he said exult- 
ing, “and, mother, I am only sorry for 
one thing. I had hoped to be able to 
take care of you all, and do much for 
you. But God loves you all better than 
I do. He will take care of you him- 
self;” and he kept up the heart and 
hope of all, in the face of poverty, by his 
own confidence. 

There he sat in his rocking-chair, by 
the stove in that little kitchen in the up- 
per story of the tenement-house, his pale 
face and large eyes glowing with heay- 
enly light. The neighbors came in to 
see him, and the missionary came, and 
they saw his face as it had been the face 
of an angel, and wondered at its new 
unearthly beauty. And he spoke words 
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which those who heard him never forgot, 
for it seemed as if he must have seen 
Christ face to face as a friend. 

“ Mother,” he said one day, “if ever 
you see Miss Emmons again, tell her how 
I thank her. How often I think of her 
kindness and patience with me, month 
after month! If she had been tired of 
it, and given it up, as I wonder she did 
not, I think it is most likely I never 
should have read any better than little 
Charley reads now, spelling a word now 
and then, and taking no pleasure in it 
all. I never could have got on as I did 
in the store; and, oh, mother, I might 
never have found the way to Christ! at 
least, I never should have read his dear 
words for myself. I think of it all as I 
lie awake nights, and I pray God to 
bless her. Tell her I can never thank 
her enough till I see her in the home 
where I am going.” 

His last hours were bright with joyful 
expectation. And so he went home in 
triumph. But his mother never saw 
Clara to deliver to her his dying message, 
for death visited the saddened house- 
hold again and again. Perhaps it was 
not strange, considering how the close 
air, the poor living, and the hard work 
must have affected systems in which 
there was a constitutional consumptive 
taint ; but it was very sad to see the 
family fading away like flowers when the 
frost comes, for as each one departed 
the burden grew heavier and the com- 
fort less for those who remained. Re- 
becca, the elder daughter, failed next, 
and when her mother had laid her be- 
side the boys, a sudden and violent dis- 
ease prostrated her, and she had no 
strength to withstand it or to rally from 
it. And then there was only left poor 
Kate to care for the younger boys, Mark 
and Charley. 

But it is not their history that con- 
cerns us now, but only the short story 
of George Carroll’s life and death, that 
we might know what harvest sprang ‘up 
in the field where Clara labored in the 
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seed-time. And she was thinking, mean- 
while, “I only taught him to read a lit- 
tle better.” 

And did she never know? For a long 
time, — perhaps because she was not 
humble enough, or perhaps because her 
faith was strong enough for her. to have 
this lesson appointed her, to learn to do 
Christ’s work in patient trust and stead- 
fast obedience, independent of immedi- 
ate results, — for a long time she knew 
nothing of it. But at length there came 
a season of weariness and discourage- 
ment, when He who never lets his chil- 
dren be tried beyond what they are able 
to bear, gave to her fainting heart the 
stimulus of knowing what success had 
crowned this early work of hers. 

Miss Hale happened (shall I use the 
word? It was as much happening as 
anything is, perhaps, in this world whose 
entire chain of history, including what 
we call trifles, is in the hand of Him 
who governs it)— Miss Hale happened 
to attend a meeting in New York, where 
the city-missionary who had been so true 
a friend to the Carrolls gave some ac- 
count of his work. Among other inci- 
dents, he related the story of George’s 
happy death. Some of the circum- 
stances which he mentioned reminded 
Miss Hale of her conversation with 
Clara Emmons in the woodbine arbor at 
Sterling, and she sought and obtained 
an interview with the missionary, and 
found that it was indeed Clara’s George 
Carroll of whom he had been speaking. 
She learned from him all that he could 
tell of the boy’s life and death, and re- 
ceived his dying messages of love and 
gratitude to his friend Miss Emmons. 
Then she went home with a heart full 
of glad sympathy, to write it all to Clara. 
And when the letter came, it was indeed 
a “ God-send,” a source of comfort and 
strength and joy; and Clara thanked 
God who had shown her one of the 
sheaves of her hidden harvest ; and she 
took courage and went on her way re- 
joicing. 


THE 
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SABBATH 


AT HOME. 


MOTHER’S PEARL. 


BY MRS. F. B. SMITH. 


EVERY time God sent a dear little son 
or daughter to bless the household, papa 
would put a new ring with a precious 
stone upon mamma’s finger, with the 
prayer that when God should make up 
his jewels in his eternal kingdom, this 
little child might be among them, and be 
his for ever. ; 

This time it was a beautiful pearl that 
adorned the mother, for upon her lap 
lay the sweetest little girl-baby that ever 
was seen; and often when papa stooped 
to kiss the tiny infant there was a big 
tear of joy glistening in his eye, and he 
said, ‘‘ What a goodly pearl our baby is. 
May she be always pure and innocent 
and lovely !” 

Mamma smiled, such a smile as mo- 
thers only can give when the heart is 
glad with a heavenly emotion. 

“Tsn’t she beautiful!” she said; 
“such great, dreamy, hazel eyes, and 


such soft brown hair! Very few babies 
have such hair, father, so early. See! 
she is looking at us. I really believe she 
knows us already!” 

The little thing was only three weeks 
old, but she seemed quite as mature as 
some infants of three months, and would 
search the room with her gaze, and fol- 
low her father and mother with her big 
eyes as they moved about, so that it did 
appear as if she had some idea who and 
what they were. I suppose her sister 
Carrie must have been the greatest mys- 
tery to her, for she was constantly bob- 
bing around, with her bright little figure 
making a sort of puppet dance before 
the new baby, as if the whole work of 
her day was to amuse the tiny creature. 
She was so glad to have this little Pearl 
in the house, for she missed “ Mother’s 
Diamond,” a beautiful little brother, 
whose brightness had gleamed upon the 
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household for a while, and then had faded 
. away from earth, to glisten for ever in the 
Saviour’s crown. d 

“I’m going to be always good to little 
Pearl, and love her very much, mam- 
ma,” she said. ‘She shall have my 
dollies when she gets old enough, and 
shall play with all my toys; but her 
hands will not hold anything yet, —how 
small and cunning they are !— she drops 
this rattle ina minute. When will she 
be big enough to run about and play 
with me?” ; 

Carrie could hardly wait for the baby 
to grow ; she wanted to lead her right 
out of doors and show her the bright 
golden dandelions in the garden patch, 
and all the fresh treasures that were 
peeping from the ground, for it was the 
spring-time when little Pearl was born, 
and everything seemed to laugh and 
sing, 

I believe I am something like Carrie. 
I do not want to wait for things to grow. 
If I plant a tree, I wish to get a big one 
from the forest, so that I may enjoy the 
shadow of the cool green leaves at once ; 
but that is a fault which we must cure. 
It is God’s wise plan to have things 
develop slowly, and time and patience 
bring them to perfection. 

Every day added greater fullness and 
roundness to the baby’s limbs, and the 
little face was more and more plump and 
rosy, until, at seven months, when she 
was introduced to me, she could shout 
for very glee when Carrie played with 
her, and open her mouth like a young 
robin, and put it against my cheek for a 
kiss. 

You should see her in her little cloak 
with the hood tied with blue ribbons 
over her curly head, and the dreamy 
eyes peeping out atus. There is some- 
thing behind those eyes that I long to 
fathom. It is the soul that must live 
for ever and ever, and that seems to be 
looking out from its far-away, eternal 
home. I love to gaze into little Pearl’s 
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eyes, they tell me such a beautiful and 
true story. They say, “ Now see this 
glorious world with the green trees, and 
the blue sky, and the bright flowers, and 
the singing birds.” 

My heart answers, “Yes.” 

“Well,” the dreamy eyes say again, 
“it is all very lovely, and we ought to 
thank God, and be as happy as we can 
while we are here. Still, you know, the 
winter comes, and these bright things 
fade away, and the bird-voices are mute ; 
but above, up yonder with God, there is 
no frost nor cold.. The grass and trees 
are always green, and the flowers do not 
wither, and the music is divine, and our 
blessed Lord Jesus who loves little chil- 
dren is there to take us in his arms, and 
put his hands upon us and bless us. I 
want to go there some day. I want to 
go there.” 

The earnest eyes always end with this, 
“J want to go there some day. I want 
to go there!” 

Eyes that did not say this from the 
soul that lies behind them would not be 
worth anything to me. I should never 
care to look into them twice. 

Perhaps you have a dear little inno- 
cent baby in your house! If not, it is 
not quite a perfect household, I think. 
May be you have had one there just long 
enough to show you how lovely this 
sweet innocency is, and then it has been 
taken to the beautiful home above, that 
it may draw you thither also. 

I like to imagine a little crib-bed in 
mamma’s room, with its snow-white cov- 
ering, or one of those pretty gay worsted 
spreads that sister has knit, or a bright 
patchwork quilt made up of cherished 
bits of mamma’s and grandmamma’s 
dresses that they wore when they were 
little girls. And in this crib I like to 
think of a rosy little creature taking its 
noontide nap, or softly sleeping at night, 
while the holy angels guard its bed. 

Then the very first thing in the morn- 
ing, before papa and mamma fairly have 
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their eyes open, may be while they are 
yet dreaming, the baby gives a pleasant 
crowing at the coming light which ‘it is 
so quick to perceive, and creeping into 
the big bed, pulls apart the heavy lids 
and kisses father and mother wide awake. 
“What a darling little plague it is,” says 
papa, yawning and rubbing his sleepy 
eyes, while mamma makes a place for 
the cherub next her heart and clasps it 
closely to her bosom. ‘ 

You children are just as fond. You 
could not eat your breakfast with a rel- 
ish, nor go to school contentedly, with- 
out a taste of baby’s cherry lips, and a 
merry romp with the little brother or 
sister that you love so dearly. 

Even after you have your satchel on 
your arm, and are a few steps from the 
door, you often run back to kiss once 
more the dear baby that is looking after 
you. 

Iam glad you have such a heartful of 
love for it. 

But to return to our Pearl. I must 
try and get her picture to show you, be- 
cause you could never imagine from any 
description that words could give, what 
a sweet face it is that peeps out from 
the little cloak-hood. 

The first birthday has passed, and her 
tiny feet are beginning to feel the floor, 
and to try to pat across it, while mamma 
or nurse keeps a firm hold upon the fin- 
gerordress. Little white teeth glisten 
through the parted lips when the baby 
laughs. The brown curls are getting 
thicker and longer. The dimpled hands 
have learned their use, and reach out to 
grasp whatever the baby wishes to ob- 
tain. The tongue can lisp those sweet- 
est words, “papa,” “mamma.” Pretty 
soon it will say reverently, ‘ Our Father 
who art in heaven.” 

Then the angels will rejoice, and He 
who loves little children will bow down 
his ear to hear. I do not wonder that 
the angels are appointed to watch over 
the little innocent ones upon this earth, 
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that “they sit talking face to face with 
mortal children among the flowers, hold 
them by their little coats lest they fall 
on the stairs, whisper dreams of heaven 
to them leaning over their pillows, carry 
the sound of the church-bells to them 
far through the air.” 

To be sure, we can not see these guar- 
dian angels with our physical eyes, but 
we know that they are caring for the 
dear children, for God says so in his 
holy book, and it gives us real comfort 
to know it. 

Carrie fingers mamma’s ring, and asks 
why she so often says to the little sister, 
“More precious than any pearl.” She 
says, “Are pearls very precious, mam- 
ma?” 

Then her mother tells her about this 
beautiful gem, — how the diver takes his 
knife and a little net or basket, and goes 
down into the deep sea to loosen the 
shells from the rocks and bring them up 
for us. : 

“JT should think he would be drowned,” 
says the little girl. 

“Oh, no; he stops his nostrils and 
ears with cotton, and fastens to his arm 
a sponge dipped in oil. This sponge he 
holds to his mouth once in a while, that 
he may breathe without drawing in wa- 
ter. There is a rope tied about his 
waist, and a heavy stone attached to his 
feet to sink them, and when he has 
loosened the shells he pulls at the cord, 
and the men who are waiting in his 
boat draw him up with his treasure. 
He can stay a quarter of an hour or 
more in the water in this way.” 

Carrie shakes her head. “I should 
be afraid,” she says. 

“The divers do suffer,” says her mo- 
ther, “and are sometimes destroyed by 
sharks. They see strange creatures at 
the bottom of the sea, then they stir the 
mud and make the water thick around 
them so that the monsters may not per- 
ceive them, and they shake vigorously 
the rope to show that there is danger, 
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and that they wish to be rescued quick- 
Vier 2 

“ Are the pearls worth all this trouble 
and risk ?” asks little Carrie. 

“People seem to think so. Twice 
every year, spring and fall, the fishers go 
to the pearl banks in the East Indian 
seas, and on the coast of Persia, and to 
other places where these treasures are to 
be found. 

“Sometimes as many as two or three 

hundred boats leave the shore at sun- 
rise, and the divers descend into the 
deep to tear away the oysters from the 
rocks, At noon, when the sea-breeze 
blows landward, they take their cargo to 
the shore, and put it in pits until the an- 
imal putrefies, when they search among 
the remains for the pearls, and these 
gems that come from corruption are fit 
to adorn the persons of kings and queens. 
Since the diving-bell was invented, the 
pearl fishers can stay longer in the wa- 
Bele : 
Of course Carrie wants to know what 
a diving-bell is, and mother shows her 
a picture of a bell that is hanging over 
the water, and can belet down and raised 
again by means of a jib pulley or crane. 
It is made of metal, and is large enough 
to hold one or two men, who are so fas- 
tened in by a hoop around the waist 
that they can walk on the bottom of the 
sea. 

There is a glass window at the top of 
the bell, and it makes it light below so 
that the men can see all beneath the bell. 

To show Carrie how this bell prevents 
the men from getting wet, mother takes 
a wineglass and inverts it, or turns it up- 
side down, and plunges it intoa basin of 
water; and the little girl sees plainly, 
that, although the water rises around it, 
the inside is dry. The men in the bell 
get fresh air by means of tubes that 
reach from the surface of the water to 
the bell. 

Carrie is delighted to think that men 
can go down into the deep, and see the 
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wonders there, and bring up sponges and 
corals, and these pure and beautiful 
pearls. 

“Once in a while, when I go to see my 
pretty little one, and she is fresh from 
the bath, and her skin is pure and white, 
with the lovely rose tint upon her cheeks, 
I make a sort of dive at her, and say, 
‘Now I must eat her all up.’ And this 
reminds me of Cleopatra, Queen of 
Egypt, who dissolved a pearl worth near- 
ly four hundred thousand dollars, in 
vinegar, and at a banquet drank it to 
the health of Antony whom she loved.; 

“It was a very naughty thing to do, for 
so much money can work great good if 
spent for the poor and needy. 

“Of course I do not mean to swallow 
my precious Pearl; she knows better 
than that, and laughs aloud when I pre- 
tend, and hides her rosy face in her 
hands, and helps on the frolic.” 

“Ts little sister Pearl worth so much 
as four hundred thousand dollars ?” asks 
Carrie, who is thinking of Cleopatra’s 
gem. 

Mother laughs at her practical little 
daughter. 

“So much money as all that would 
not buy her,” she says, “even if it were 
right to buy and sell human flesh, and 
anybody should offer it to me.” 

Then her face grows grave, and she 
bends down for a minute over the baby, 
and clasps her tightly to her breast, and 
kisses her again and again. When she 
lifts her head, she says earnestly, — 

“Yes, Carrie darling, little sister Pearl 
is worth very, very much. It cost more 
to redeem her, soul and body, than all 
the money in the world. It cost the 
precious blood of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, who so loved her that he 
gave for her this wondrous price. She 
is not like the pearls that lie for a while 
on the breasts of the great ones of this 
world ; but when all these earthly gems 
shall have faded away and perished, my 
pearl shall live for ever ; and if, through 
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the blood that was shed to redeem her, 
she is washed and made white, she shall 
shine in the glorious kingdom that knows 
no end, and shall be cherished among 
the jewels of the King of kings.” 

I think Carrie, although a very little 
girl, only six years old, has some idea 
now of the value of her baby sister. 

She does not look upon her any lon- 
ger as a tiny, helpless creature, that can 
do nothing but laugh and crow and make 
work or sport for older people. She 
seems to know that the dear baby is a 
gift from God, something to draw out 
mother’s and father’s and brother’s and 
sister’s love ; something to be nurtured 
and trained and fitted not only to adorn 
whatever sphere it may occupy in this 
life, but also to glorify God in the man- 
sions above. 

Mother tells her that she is to have a 
share in this molding care of her little 
sister. 

This makes her very proud for the 
minute. “I am so much bigger,” she 
says to herself, “I will be almost mother 
to little Pearl, and she shall mind me.” 

All older children like to govern the 
younger ones, and sometimes they show 
avery cowardly manner towards their lit- 
tle tender brothers and sisters. I call it 
cowardly when big children tease or vex 
smaller ones who can not defend them- 
selves. 

Carrie begins to feel quite humble 
again, when mother tells her how she is 
to help train her sister, and she sees 
what a hard task it will be. 

“You are to set a watch over your 
mouth, my little girl,” says she, “that no 
naughty words proceed out of it, for 
Pearl will think whatever you say must 
be right, and will copy it. You are to 
see to it that your hands do only good 
works, that little Pearl’s hands may im- 
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itate them. And you must be careful 
that your feet never go astray into for- 
bidden paths, that Pearl’s feet may not 
wander out of the strait and narrow 
way.” 

Carrie understands all this, and tries 
to be gentle and kind, especially before 
her little sister. She feels a responsi- 
bility now, such as mothers feel when 
their little ones look to them for an ex- 
ample. If mamma thinks best to deny 
her any pleasure, she does not pout nor 
fret, because it would be so dreadful for 
Pearl to see her, and some day distort 
her little rosebud mouth and cloud her 
sunny face by a naughty impatience of 
dear mother’s wisdom. 

If mamma sets her a task for busy 
fingers, she plies her needle diligently, 
while Pearl watches the bright steel as 
it goes back and forth, and so early be- 
gins to learn the motion that her own 
hands are eager to make. Oh, it is 
blessed to have a little Pearl looking 
to us all the day long for guidance, to 
see earnest, trustful eyes following us 
wherever we go, and to know that an in- 
nocent soul is noting our every word 
and action! It brings nearer to us that 
holy ministry of angels, without which 
this life would be very dark, and fuller 
of evil, It makes us observant of our- 
selves, and careful to purify ourselves, 
lest we offend these precious little ones. 

It is not hard to train and influence 
them aright, if while their eyes are fixed 
on us ours follow the Great Examplar. 

May He who so loves the little chil- 
dren that he was born an infant to hal- 
low their sweet innocency, keep our 
precious Pearl from all willful sin, wash 
her and make her spotless, and by and 
by receive her into that beautiful world 
where her soul seems even now to be 
looking, through her great dreamy eyes ! 


GOD IS EVERYWHERE. 
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GOD IS. EVERYWHERE. 


BYOS. TshE. 


‘The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf or a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace.” 


WE had been enduring a three days’ 
storm. The first day it was well enough. 
Books, music, and sewing kept the older 
ones busy; and the children swung 
in the garret, popped corn, blew soap- 
bubbles, and had “cups and saucers.” 
The second day, amusements to both 
young and old became tiresome. Grand- 
pa walked the floor, and at one turn 
looked out of the east window, down the 
bay, and saw-the tall masts with their 
dripping sails bending in the wind, and 
at the other turn stood in front of his 
wife’s picture, seeming to look beyond 
the dreary storm back :into the past, 
where the sunshine of prosperity and 
the hope of youth made young life joy- 
ous, All began to feel the easterly wind 
chilling their spirits, and grandpa’s sad, 
dreamy eyes aroused the sympathy of 
old and young. The third day came. 
Rain and wind kept up their dismal 
chorus ; the very chickens came scam- 
pering on to the piazza, their tails drag- 
ging and wings soaking, to be cheered 
by the children’s fat faces flattened 
against the window-panes. But Friday 
morning came at last, —a bluesky, warm 
sun, and westerly breeze. ‘As cometh 
the sunshine after rain, so there is an 
end to all troubles,” said grandpa; “and 
if we did not sometimes have dark days 
we would not bless God for the bright 
ones.” 

The world sparkled with joy; the 
grass held diamond globes up to the 
light, the westerly wind shook drops 
from the trees, the willow boughs hung 
down in beauty, dripping the rain-water 
on the soft sod beneath, and the sun 
sent rainbows into the heart of the flow- 
ers. The little earth-worms stuck their 
noses up through the garden path for a 


breath after the long rain; and the ugly 
brown toads sat down in the strawberry- 
bed, eating their fill. The birds bathed 
in the pools. in the grass, the old hen 
and chickens pecked merrily at the earth- 
worms, the crickets drank themselves 
glad off the dew on the cabbage-leaves, 
while the honey-bees took up their old 
tune of — ' 

“Over the hills and far away,” 
calling on the opening flowers once more, 
and the silly flies turned round in the 
sun in busy idleness. 

Milly and Sandy, sandaled with India- 
rubbers, dashed about in the shrubbery 
like wild things; for the sun had got 
way down in their hearts, and they felt 
as lively as crickets. ‘“ Let us go into 
the woods,” said they ; but mamma said, 
“ No, the damp woods were no place for 
such frisky whirlabouts, that were down 
one minute and up the next; but the 
sun would dry the leaves to-day, and to- 
morrow she would take them there her- 
self.” 

To-morrow came and changed its 
name into to-day, and to-day into yes- 
terday. The woods looked emerald 
green, and mamma, Milly and Sandy 
trudged into the thicket of shadows. 
Dear, clumsy Sim, grandpa’s Newfound- 
land dog, went pouncing along too, now 
nosing for quails in the hedges, bounding 
over the bushes, pawing in the ground 
for moles, then off, off, away out of sight, 
just for the pleasure of coming back 
again. Once he rolled Sandy right over 
and over across the path, in his search 
for a squirrel; but no one was hurt, for 
the squirrel ran up a tree, and Sandy 
took it all in good part, for he knew Sim 
never meant to be so rude; he was only 
a careless dog, not an unkind one. 
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As they went, Sandy shuffled the dry 
leaves with his feet, and Milly filled her 
apron with the treasures which the road- 
side offered, such as a gay mushroom, 
an empty snail-shell, a weather-beaten 
wintergreen berry, a white pebble, or an 
oak-ball, while mamma told them a story 
she had read when a little girl, of two 


men called “Eyes” and ‘ No-Eyes.” 
These two went the same road and saw 
the same objects, “Eyes” sawa beauty 
in everything ; “ No-Eyes” saw nothing 
to admire. 

“ Now let us be like Mr. Eyes,” said 
mamma, “and try what we can find. 
The Bible says ‘God is everywhere ;” 
and where God is, there must be some 
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treasure to find, —something worth our 
time and thoughts. See that great gray 
rock among the trees: it looks quite cold 
and lifeless; let us see what God has 
placed there.” 

No pathway led to the gray rock, for 
no one visited it. It stood a weird sen- 
tinel, weathering the seasons as they 
passed. Lichens crept into the cracks, 
and wild ivy mantled the southern side 
of it. Tiny snails made their home in 
the moss, wild birds bathed and drank 
in the hollows that held the rain, but 
man thought little of it. The traveler 
looked upon it from the road, and won- 
dered why the huge stone had not been 
broken up by the builder. Yet even 
here was a world by itself. A busy red 
spider came out of a crevice, running 
this way and that, with some good pur- 
pose all his own. Mrs. Spider kept 
house under a columbine, and the spi- 
derets lay in a soft tissue cradle at the 
columbine-roots. Mrs. Spider left home 
very seldom; but when she did, she 
saddled herself with this cradle and 
glided about quite skillfully, — never 
dropping a single spideret. The snails 
lived next door to the spiders, and next 
to them the beetles, and next to them the 
hornbugs, and next to them the “ snap- 
jacks.” Way down a dark lane of a 
crack, abode a frog, a sort of landlord ; 
and when this row of neighbors heard 
froggy say, “ Croag-ke-dunk !”” they fled 
to their places of safety till frogey passed 
by. A family of fireflies, with many 
other insects, such as gnats and ants, 
with gray bugs and white bugs, and 
bugs with green backs and spotted 
backs and striped backs, that never told 
their names, lived under the ivy. 

Two sober bats had a nest under a jut 
of the rock. The squirrels had a work- 
house in a little dark cave, where they 
cracked nuts and left the shells. Some 
field-mice had taken possession of a hole 
that went away in out of sight. And so 
they lived, bats, bugs, beetles and mice 
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together, — frolicking in summer, laying 
up stores in autumn, cuddling up in 
their warm homes away from snows and 
storms in winter, and coming out in the 
spring again with new life, raising their 
young, and fulfilling day by day, in con- 
tentment and happiness, the work God 
has given them to do. Humble little 
servants they are, to be sure, but nota 
sparrow falls to the ground without our 
Father’s knowledge; and the hand that 
created these tiny creatures never for- 
sakes them. Homes are provided for 
all. 

“¢ The foxes have holes, and the birds 
of the air have nests,’” said mamma, 
“but the Son of man has not where to 
lay his head.’ Remember this,.my chil- 
dren. The best of all mankind, God’s 
only-begotten Son, wandered homeless 
and friendless here in this great world 
where we are so mercifully given all 
things. Oh, let us each see that he is 
shut out no longer, and give hima home 
in our hearts, while he stands at the 
door with rich gifts, not of incense and 
myrrh, but the gifts of the Spirit, free 
grace from on high, charity, meekness, 
humility, and love. On this chain of 
adornments hangs the Pearl of great 
price ; and thus arrayed, with the pure 
in heart, we can see God and praise him 
for ever. I want you to read the 
one hundred and fourth Psalm, and 
see how all nature joins in giving 
God the glory. The more we study the 
works of God, the more we love the 
hand that made them. You could live 
to be five times as old as Methuselah 
and never see the end of God’s crea- 
tions. The worm we crush under foot 
could give us many a lesson of the works 
of God, could we follow him in his daily 
life.” 
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Milly and Sandy listened to all their 
mamma said, and long remembered the 
lesson she had taught them. “It is 
nice to play ‘Eyes,’” said Sandy; “can 
we not doit again some day?” “ Per- 


haps we will,” their, mamma replied; 
“but now let us return to make home 
happy and bright for grandpa and papa. 
So good-by to the old gray -rock, and 
the little folk that dwell in its friendly 
shadow ” 


THE ancient and honorable home fes- 
tival draws on apace. The day pervades 
the whole month. November is the 
Thanksgiving month. Plans for travel- 
ing, plans for the poultry yard, plans for 
Thanksgiving sermons, are mostly laid 
on or about November Ist. 

In a Thanksgiving state of mind we 
opened lately a pile of old printed ser- 
mons that came in our way. We won- 
der who of our readers has in his pos- 
session the oldest Thanksgiving sermon 
printed in America. We have no doubt 
that this festival should be dated from 
the first autumn spent by the Pilgrims 
in Plymouth, but no sermon was preach- 
ed on that occasion, and had there been, 
none could have been printed in this 
country, for the first printing-press was 
established in 1639. Eliot’s Indian Bi- 
ble was printed in 1663. It seems to us 
probable that as early as 1700, some elo- 
quent preacher must have “ published by 
request a Thanksgiving sermon in com- 
memoration of God’s goodness to these 
colonies. Itis interesting to trace the 
history of this country as it comes to 
view in theannual utterances of Thanks- 
giving Day. 

The oldest sermon that we have drawn 
from our pile is one preached at “ Brook- 
lin” (Brookline, Mass., we suppose), 
Nov. 8th, 1722, by “James Allin, M.A., 
and pastor of the church there.” The 
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imprint is “Boston, N.E. Printed by 
B. Green for Samuel Gerrish, at his shop, 
near the Brick Meeting-House in Corn- 
hill.” 

This is interesting as carrying us back 
to an old Colonial Thanksgiving Day. 
Much of the following would sound 
strangely in a modern Thanksgiving 
sermon ; — 


“ Wise and pious rulers are to be estimated 
as a great blessing to a people; they are, un- 
der God, their defence and glory. And 
it is because God loves a people that he con- 
stitutes such to rule over them. Such a 
prince we must acknowledge this day to the 
honor of God is exalted to the British 
throne ; a prince of very uncommon pru- 
dence, lenity, and goodness, — one that very 
much answers the character of nursing fa- 
ther to God’s Israel ; which, as it adds very 
much to the comfort of our liyes, so it should 
to the joy of our solemnities this day.” 

This sounds like the echo of a very 
distant past, but it was two years more 
than a century after the settlement of 
New England. We may add that the 
prince so lauded was George I. We 
ought to give one more extract to show 
that the preacher was not only loyal to 
the king, but a friend of liberty. 

“ And then is it not a valuable priviledge 
too that our rulers, the most of them, are of 
our own electing? that we may chuse men 
from out of all the tribes of our people to 
take us by the hand and lead us ; men that 
fear God and are loyal to the king, and that 
have understanding of the times to know 
what Israel ought to do?” 


We open next one marked with the 
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agonies of the “French and Indian 
War,” preached Nov. 25, 1756, by “John 
Tucker, A. M., Pastor of the First 
Church in Newbury,” Mass., on “ God’s 
Goodness amidst his Afflictive Provi- 
dences,” from Psalm cxviii. 18,19. After 
speaking of “the present state of the 
British nation,” he says : — 


“And if we turn our thoughts to this 
country, the land of our nativity, the scene 
is not altered for the better. How greatly 
_have we been disappointed in our hopes! 
And what room have we now for distressing 
fears ! How little success have we had in 
most of our last enterprizes against the ene- 
my! 
strange the difficulties and misfortunes that 
have attended some of our publick affairs! 
Dreadful are the ravages our adversaries 
have made in some parts of our country. 
Very shocking as well as numerous the bar- 
barities they have committed. They have 
triumphed over us ; they have slain and cap- 
tivated multitudes of our brethren.” 

Then follows the bright, the thanks- 
giving side of the picture. 

“We are not stript of our religious and 
civil priviledges. Our liberties as a Christian 
people are not yet gone. Our teachers are 
not confined nor banished nor destroyed from 
among us. The Word of God is not wrest- 
ed from our hands, nor are we brought to 
the dreadful pass of worshipping God in 
fear of our lives. Our beloved children are 
yet under our care and instruction. They 
are not forced from us to be trained up in 
Popish ignorance, superstition, and wicked- 
ness.” 


Here is the title-page of one delivered 
just one hundred years ago. “ The mem- 
ory of God’s great goodness is to be 
abundantly uttered. [Illustrated in a 
Sermon Delivered at Woodstock, Nov. 
19th, 1767. Being the Day of the Anni- 
versary Thanksgiving in the Colony of 
Connecticut. By Abiel Leonard, A. M., 
Pastor of the Church in the First Soci- 
ety in said Town. ‘The Lord is good 
to all, and his tender mercies are over 
all his works.’ King David. ‘Nullus 


How great the darkness, and how 
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tam miser, tam neglectus, tam duro fato, 
et in pcenam, genitus, qui non deorum 
munificentiam sentiat.’ Seneca. Prov- 
idence, New England. Printed and sold 
by Waterman & Russell at their new 
Printing-Office at the Paper Mill.” 

This sermon sketches the history of 
the early colonies, and has on it here 
and there a shadow of the coming strug- 
gle for Independence. 


“The Americans, especially we in the New 
England governments, are favoured not only 
with the Gospel and a free constitution of 
government, in common with the British na- 
tion, but are blessed with an healthy climate 
and a rich and luxuriant soil; a soil capable 
of producing all the necessaries and many of 
the delights of life. If, like the ancient Ro- 
mans, we disdained the little delicacies of 
life, lessened our foreign imports, and made 
the cultivation of our land, and the estab- 
lishment of manufactures, the objects of our 
chief attention, we might greatly independant 
live, and smile at the severity of commercial 
laws. 

“We should on our anniversary Thanks- 
givings recollect some special manifestations 
of God’s favour towards New England, from 
its infancy to the present time. There was 
a small church gathered out of several towns 
and villages in Nottinghamshire, Lancashire, 
and Yorkshire in Great Britain, in the year 
1607. Being grievously oppressed, they re- 
moved first to Amsterdam, then to Leyden ; 
from thence part of them removed into this 
country, and arrived at Cape Cod, Novem- 
ber 11, 1620. When they arrived they were 
destitute of provisions, many of them died 
with sickness, and the Indians might easily 
have destroyed the remainder. But sec here 
the goodness of God. The providence and 
tender care of God toward them was such 
that they neither perished by famine, nor 


‘ were destroyed by the bow or sword of the 


wilderness ; their_necessities God supplied 
out of his treasures, and their safety he 
guarded with his own strength.” 


We can not give the whole sketch. It 
concludes thus : — 


“Great hath been our increase. In the 
first settlement of New England there were 
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but one hundred and one souls; but in one 
hundred and forty-seven years we have in- 
creased only in these four governments, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire, and Rhode Island, to above half a mill- 
ion, and can raise one hundred and twenty 
thousand fighting men. I may not omit to 
mention here the goodness of God to us in 
another respect, in the continuation of those 
inestimable liberties and priviledges granted 
to these several governments by royal char- 
ters. He who doth not highly value and es- 
teem the charter priviledges of these colo- 
nies must certainly be either grossly ignorant 
of their real interests, or very inimical to- 
wards them. Now when these have been in 
danger of being subverted by unconstitutional 
and oppressive measures, God’s right hand 
and holy arm hath appeared in our favour, 
dissipating our fearful expectations.” 


These “fearful expectations” were 
not permanently dissipated. We open 
a Thanksgiving sermon for the year 1775, 
and read a different story. Rev. Henry 
Cumings, of Billerica, Mass., speaks :— 

“Despotism has for some time been ad- 
vancing with alarming strides against Amer- 
ican liberty. For several years past we have 
been involved in a controversy of a most in- 
teresting nature with Great Britain ; a con- 
troversy which strikes at the root of our civil, 
and greatly endangers our religious liberties 
and priviledges. The British parliament, in 
which we are in no sense represented, have, 
in pursuance of an assumed right to make 
laws binding on the colonies, zz all cases 

_ whatsoever, passed many grievous acts tend- 
ing to tear up our constitution by the roots, 
to rob us of freedom, and subject us to a 
state of inglorious servitude. Since the last 
anniversary of this sort, things have been 
driven to extremity, and America has been 
reduced to the disagreeable necessity of re- 
sisting to blood.” 


After enumerating a “variety of in- 
stances ” in which God had shown mer- 
cy to us in the opening struggle, he thus 
alludes to what we call the battle of 
Bunker Hill, fought only four months 
before : — 


“And though they may boast of victory in 


the never to be forgotten battle of Charles- 
town, yet it was bought at the expence of so 
many lives on their side, that a few more 
such victories would prove their total de- 
feat.” 

Passing from the period of the Revo- 
lution, we open several sermons boiling 
with indignation towards the French. 
Those intrigues which worried almost to 
distraction the patient and self-controll- 
ed Washington seemed to have specially 
roused our ministers who were alive to 


the danger from infidel principles. Dr. 


Jedidiah Morse of Charlestown, in a dis- 
course, or rather two discourses, preach- 
ed on Thanksgiving Day, 1798, declares 
that “this bane [foreign intrigue] of our 
independence, peace, and prosperity, has 
been operating in various ways for more 
than twenty years past.” In an appen- 
dix, much longer than both sermons, he 
says :— 

“He is unworthy the name of a Christian 
or a patriot, who, in such a crisis as the 
present, is silent or inactive. Surely the 
ministers of religion ought not to be consid- 
ered as deviating from the duties of their 
profession, while they unveil these political 
intrigues, which, in their progress and oper- 
ations, are undermining the foundations and 
blasting the fair fruits of that holy religion 
which they preach, and which they are under 
the oath of God to vindicate against every 
species of attack.” 

Well said, touching the connection be- 
tween religion and politics! If we wish 
to hear warmer words, even burning hot, 
we can find them in a sermon preached 
at Newburyport the same day, by “The 
Rev. Samuel Spring, A. M.,” the father 
of Dr. Gardiner Spring of New York :— 

“The French are the most deceitful, per- 
fidious, avaricious, cruel, and murderous 
monsters in the world. For the truth of 
this, I appeal to Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, Malta, and other places which 
have experienced the curse of Gallic con- 
quest and freedom.” 


The reader will remember that the 
foregoing was uttered but a few years 
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after the “ Reign of Terror.” Here is 


another paragraph : — 


“But, blessed be the Lord of hosts, these 
French atheists, these hateful tyrants, these 
nefarious wretches, who have for several 
years drenched Europe with blood, and com- 
mitted greater abominations than the mother 
of harlots herself, are not permitted to 
trample upon the United States. .. . Heav- 
en animated the Americans to support the 
vigorous measures of the President and 
Congress ; and, to gild the prospect, recalled 
WASHINGTON from the sweets of retirement, 
once more to put on his armour and grasp 
the sword in defence of his insulted country. 
Language can not express the obligations 
conferred by these distinguished smiles of 
Providence. . . . This, O God, give us leave 
confidently to mark, as the memorable zra 
of American deliverance from the arm of 
Gallic insult and robbery.” 


We would not convey the impression 
that these sermons contained merely 
historical matter. The sermon last 
quoted from had ten pages of discussion 
of the text, “I will sing of mercy and 
judgment; unto thee, O Lord, will I 
sing,” and ten and a half pages of “ Im- 
provement.” We have given a little 
from this latter, and here is a little more : 


“ But let us not forget those judgments 
and mercies of a different complexion. You 
at once conclude that I refer to the malignant 
inflammation which, within a few months, 
has hurried so many thousands of our fel- 
low-citizens to the grave: and also to the 
mercy of God which protected us and the 
people at large from the fatal disorder. The 
unparalleled distress of the inhabitants of 
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Philadelphia and Newyork I dare not at- 
tempt to describe. For it exceeds the pow- 
er of description. I shall therefore only re- 
mark that, though many of the citizens of 
Philadelphia fled at the approach of the dis- 
order, in consequence of past alarms, yet we 
are informed that 3645 died in the space of 
three months. ...O Philadelphia, how 
hast thou been afflicted! How hast thou 
been chastised !_ How have thy citizens been 
scattered and distressed! And how have 
they been tumbled promiscuously from the 
cart, not into single and double graves, but 
into the common pit! Newyork has been 
afflicted in the same manner, if not to the 
same degree. Other places of the continent 
have tasted the same cup of God’s displeas- 
ure. Boston and Portsmouth we must not 
slide over; for they are neighbors. And 
shall we wink out of sight the late instances 
of the fatal inflammation in this town?... 
Now, I ask, what shall be our exercises on 
this solemn occasion? Shall we indulge the 
thought that we were spared because less 
sinful than the inhabitants of Philadelphia? 
God forbidsuch impious presumption! For 
even while our fellow-citizens were dying by 
thousands, some of us, you remember, were 
not more averse from balls and assemblies 
and exercises which savour of the theatre, 
than from occasional fasting and prayer and 
the devout exercises of the sanctuary !” 


God bless those who are to preach 
Thanksgiving sermons this year! May 
they not fear to tell the truth plainly, even 
it be “like as a fire and like a hammer” 
upon politics! God bless all our readers 
at their home tables, and heal the wound- 
ed hearts that strive in vain to fill the 
vacant chair ! 


BIBLE RECREATIONS. 


XL. 
1. Where in the Bible are we com- 
manded to “covet,” and what? _ 
2. Where can you find in Scripture a 
sublime description of a thunder-storm ? 
3. Where do you find a poetical de- 
scription of old age ? 


4. Where is the Christian’s course 
compared to the progress of day- 
light ? 

5. In what respects did a certain an- 
cient feast correspond to our “ Thanks- 
giving”? 


| 
| 
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The man whose history is portrayed 
in these pictures was an eminent servant 
of God, mentioned both in the Old and 
New Testaments. To understand the 
pictures you must consult several chap- 
ters in two books of the Bible. Explain 
each picture and give the references. 
What other wonderful things did he do? 
In what respects did his history resem- 
ble that of another man with whom he 
was acquainted ? 


XLIV. 


To whom do the following statements 
refer? Give the passages in the Bible 
in which the facts are recorded. 

1. He was a prophet. 

2. Another prophet, in performing a 
miracle, spoke of him in a very striking 
manner. 

3. A man. in authority, who was in 
great fear, asked him with much earnest- 
ness to preserve his life. 

4. An ungodly king received a paper, 
which had been written by this prophet 


several years previously, containing a 
terrible threat of punishment for his 
wickedness. 

5. One of the minor prophets spoke 
of him in a figurative sense. The 
prophecy was interpreted by Christ. 

6. Anapostlerefers toa mistake which 
he made in a season of depression. 

7. He is mentioned in the New Tes- 
tament in enforcing the duty of prayer. 


ANSWERS TO’ BIBLE RECREATIONS IN 
OUR LAST. 

XL. RutH. Ruth i. 14-193 ii. 33, ii. 
10-13% iil. U7, 5 iv..7—-9, 5) dV. 13. 

XLI. Gop 1s Love. -1 John iv. 8. 

(1) Gaza, Judges xvi. 2, 3. 

(2) Onesimus, Philem. i. 10-19. 

(3) Dagon, 1.Sam. v. 3. 

(4) Ichabod, 1 Sam. iv. 21. 

(5) Sanballat, Neh. vi. 5, 6. 

(6) Laban, Gen. xxx. 30. 

(7) Othniel, Judg. i. 13. 

(8) Vashti, Esth. i. 12. 

(9) Egypt, Gen. xlvii. 27. 


